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The Annual Biography and Obituary, for 
thé year 1820.—Vol. IV.—London, 
8vo. pp. 468. 


-We can so entirely appreciate the dif- 
ficulties attendant upon editing this an- 
nual ‘volume, that it affords us’ more 
than ordinary pléasure to notice how 
very ably they have been, in general, 
surmounted. When the only sources of 
intelligence are loose rumour, or the 
partial report of friends, it is no easy 
matter to steer’in the mid-channel of 
truth, between the barren coast on one 
hand, and the flowing current on the 
other. In the work before us there is, 
at least, an evident- desire to do this ; 
and, in the desire itself, lies its accom- 
plishment to a considerable extent, 
The memoirs of Admiral Sir R. Calder, 
Alderman Combe, Sir R: Musgrave, the 
Irish political writer, John Palmer, 
Esq. the inventor of the mail-coach 
system, Patrick Brydone the traveller, 
G. W. Meadiey, Mrs. Billington, Col. 
Tatham the Anglo-American projec- 
tor, Sir P. Francis; Major Scott War- 
ing, Dr. Wolcot, the eccentric H. C. 
Jenniny’s, Professor Playfair; J. Watt, 
and Aaron Graham, Esq. are severally 
given in an agreeable, and, as far as 
practicable, an impartial manner. Hav- 
ing ourselves previously obtained bi- 
ographies of some of these parties for 
the Literary Gazette, and, in so doing, 
consulted the best authorities to which 
we could have access, we are the better 
enabled to speak to the diligence and skill 
of the Editor of the Qbituary, In some 
instances, Mrs. Billington, for example, 
he does not- tell us.all. the truth ;. but, 
upon the whole, his views are not in- 
accurate, though possibly they do not 
go far beneath the surface. The ac- 
sount of Mr. Jennings being most ori- 
ginal, we shall quote from it, as a spe- 
cunen. The latter years of the life of 
this singular person are thus desoribed : 

From thistime, hut few particulars of his 
life are known to me, until he settled at 

s where J first. became known to him, 
This was about the year 1803, at which pe- 
nod he must have been near 72 years of age. 
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vant, with but one eye, and apparently maimed 
in other parts of his body, announced the uame 
of his yisitor. I at first thought my con- 
ductor might be an out-pensioner of the 
neighbouring hospital; but I soon learned 
that he was a victim, not to war, but to 
science, having been nearly destroyed ia the 
service of his master. On announcing a 
message from acommon friend, I was re- 
ceived with open.arms ; and, from that :no- 
ment, all his treasures were subject to my 
frequent inspection. 

As he was sometimes shy of strangers, 
many applied to me for an introduction; 
and, among others, I had the pleasure to 
carry to Lindsay-Row some gentlemen. be- 
longing to the British Museum. ' They were 
chiefly desirous to see and examine the fine 
callection of shells ; and on our retiring, we 
took a turn on Battersea-Bridge, where, on 
my demanding their value, they agreed, 
“‘ that in time of peace, and under favonra- 
ble circumstances, they might sell for 9000 
pounds or guineas.” 

It was. not difficult to discover Mr. Jen- 
nings was a good Latin scholar, and in his 
collection he possessed fine copies of all 
the classics; some of these, indeed, were 
magnificent, both as to printing and binding 
He himself was generally accustomed to 
read those in usum Delphini. 

Although his house commanded a fine 
view of the river, he never onee deigned to 
look at the charming prospect. Indeed it 
would have been difficult, if not impossible, 
had_ he been inclined to regale his eye with 
such a noble object, for his windows were 
so dirty as. to bid defiance to all distinct vi- 
sion ; aud indeed they seemed to realise the 
poetic idea of ‘‘ darkness visible.” This 
mansion, which had been formerly the rési- 
dence of the Earl of Buckinghamshire, his 
school-fellow at Westininster, was occupied 
in the following manner :—Jn the front par- 
lour was .an immense Arctic Bear, of a 
white colour, and, if J recollect aright, a 
winged animal, greatly decayed, which m‘ght 
once have been an eagle. The garden, 
either before or behind, bore no marks of 
the spade, the rake, or the pruning-knife ; 
the very walls appeared in a state of com- 
plete ruin ; the surubs were allowed to grow 
wildly duxuriant ; while the labours of man 
never seemed to have been applied to the de- 
serted mould, which was covered witha yel- 
lowish. moss, and exhibited every mark of 
desolation. 

In the rear were the offices of all kinds, 
and from. the kitchen. sallied forth, at the 
h of a.s r, his housekeeper, a 
married woman of about thirty years of oes 
accompanied by a number of ragged chil- 
dren, of whom, as if anxious for the cha- 





Presenting inyself at his doer, a man ser- 
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servant, he was accustonjed to declare on 
honour, ‘ that he was not the father.” 

Oa the left-hand side of the drawing-room 
door was to be seen himself—a very old 
and decrepid man, generally clothed’ ‘in a 
brown’ sujt of coarse Cloth, with ‘ithmense 
large silver buttons awkwardly fastened to 
the breast of his coat. He voustautly wore 
a small hat, both at home and abroad, and 
possessed both a white and a black beaver, 
the former of which was always selected for 
great occasions. Sitting in an immense arm- 
chair, lined with carpet} his body was me- 
chahically placed in a reclining position, ap- 
proaching nearly to the horizontal. ‘This was 
effected by inyariahly reposing his legs and 
and feet on'a Roman Triclinium, which he 
valued greatly.. According t+ him, “‘ the 
ancients ought to have known something of 
health and comfort after a civilization of so 
many centuries! ‘wliile; aS to “us, so lately 
barbarians, we had not been-above a thou- 
sand years out of the woods,” 

This venerable figure, with a sharp and 
croaking voice, saluted the visitor, whom 
he recognised -by means of.a mifror, and to 
whom he scarcely deigned to turh Hig head. 
He appeared to-sit enthroned in all the ma- 
jesty of Vert, amidst his books, his* pic- 
tures, and [is shells; and never willingly 
arose, but to gratify himself and his guest, 
by exhibiting some or all of these. Amon 
his portraits-he had a Mary Queen ef Scots ; 
and he beasted that no profane peneil had 
ever been suffered to retouch it singe finished. 
A painter, however, showed me Where it 
had been evidently mended ; and on this, as 
on many other occasions, Mr. Jennings was 
most assuredly the dupe of the dedlér:, 
The picture of the children of Charles J. 
(Charles IJ. and James IT &c.), with a fine 
large mastiff in front, was inuch praised and 
valued by him, as waigue;: the original, 
however, is at Windsor Castle, <A‘ land- 
scape, with ‘a rainbow, and some good £- 
gures in the foreground, was estimated by 
its owner sometimes at 2000/., sometimes at 
3000/,, according to ‘the state of his purse, 
on accoum. of the shepherds, which ‘were 
Sdid to have been painted by Rubens. It 
was knocked down, at the Sale, as well’as I 
can recollect, for 402 There was a picture 
by a young but célebrated Italian artist, of a 
Venus awaiting the arrival Of Mars, sur- 
roundéd by Cupids blowing conchs and play- 
ing on warlike instttiments. This hé once 
romised to a gerifleman, who had Yader- 
aken to consume his body fo ashes, by 
ineans of fire, and deposit the rémains in a 
sepulchral urn, 

e shells, which must be allowed to 
have .exhibited a moat sane assemblage, 
were chiefly arrange’ in mahogany cabinets, 








racter of her who at last became his only 


with a sliding glass top to every separate box 
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To procure some of these he had made im- 
mense sacrifices, both in respect to the mode 
of obtaining the money and the sum actually 
paid. They were placed in due series, so as- 
to exhibit every possible size, from early 
youth to extreme old age, on the part of the 
animals inhabiting them. In one, which he 
highly prized, the velute happened to be in- 
verted. To the formation of others some 
obstruction ‘had been given, and a new pro- 
cess, and sometimes new colours were recur- 
red to. On asking him one day what had 
been the mawimum price, he placed three in 
my hand, for which he liad given 90/7. to the 
re ny Bs a - celebrated caged 

‘one alone, his many-ridged » cost 
him 120/. ' 

‘Among his other treasures, our virtuoso 
poiagied, two specimens of the Gambero- 
nica, an indifferent one of which was dis- 

osed of for 452. at the Duchess of Port- 

a’s sale. 

Mr. Jennings valued himself greatly on 
his Venus’s, slipper, for which he had paid 
60/., and I deemed it exquisite till I beheld 


one in the botanic garden at Paris. It had 
been. obtained during the ition in 
search of D’Entrecasteaux, was. pre- 


— to Josephine. It is unique its 

After admiring these, vou were ushered by 
the happy owner into an anti-room, but not 
until he “had carefully locked his cabinets 
and his door. 

You were finally admitted into the sanct- 
um sanctoram, through a passage, to the 
right of which were carelessly piled up a va- 
luable collection of English, French, and 
Latin books. Their ce and value 
wonderfully contrasted’ with the slovenly 
manner in which they were thrown toge- 
ther. Of most the leaves were gilded ; others 
exhibited the finest specimens of binding, 
both British and German; while many in 
milk-white vellum covers, would have dig- 
nified the principal shelves of the amateurs. 

The apartment to which this led was no 
other than his own chamber, the bed. in 
which exhibited the most dreary and com- 
fortless appearance ; in short, it would have 
chilled the blood of any but a anti- 
quary, who slept here, surro by the 
ratest, choicest, and most precious objects 
of his ambition. ; 

Here, besides some pictures, &e. was an 
immense Beryl, which, as -he frankly own- 
ed to me, in his own emphatic language, 
“he had often pawned for 30077 was an 


object of ible curiosity. Perhaps 
within a foot of this rare was deposited, 
what he was to term his antedilu- 


vian pig. . This was @ concave segment of a 
“oer. Setar oa le magnitude and ponde- 
rosity, ing to the collec- 
tion of Sr Ashton ney Ik vi- 
treous, represented, as a glass, 
the howels, fat, and even the bristles of a 
porker, in the most natural order ible ; 
and with a verisimilitude, that could not.fail 
to strike, and to amuse the most careless ob- 
server. Accor to his theory, it was a 

roduction evidently anterior to the flood of 

Gab, and had taken sume thousand years 





to harden, into, and assume its present form 


and appearance. 
- The exhibition al very properly closed 
with a view of its chief ornament. This. was 


the figure, or rather the bust of a goddess 
in bronze; but as the materials were said to 
consist of gold, silyer, tin, &c. the appella- 
tion, perhaps, of ‘‘ Corinthian brass,” would 
be rather more correct and appropriate. 
This ever es been, and still was bt ong 
an object of high esteem, approaching, in- 
deel, to adoration. He pennitted rtone but 
those he termed “ presentable people” to 
gaze on it ; he, et ere the iron 
chest, in which his divinity was enshrined, 
with an apparent degree of awe, and after 
brandishing the key in a peculiar manner, 
applied it to the lock with a certain degree 
of reverence: On being questioned us to the 
name of the artist, ‘ Praxiteles” was uni- 
formly honoured with mention; and the 
date of between three and four thousand 
years, assigned as the epoch of execution, 
or rather of creation. ¥had almost omitted 
to mention, that Mr. Jennings valued him- 
self tly on the possession of one other 
article : thes was the rouge box of the un- 
fortunate Marie Antoinette, queen of France. 
The inside was intirely of gold, and the ver 
milion or fard appeared ‘to have been put 
on by means of a camel’s-hair il, with a 
handle of the same metal. e royal arms 
of France were designated on the rich cover, 
the whole forming a square of the ordinary 
size of a snuff-box. Of the originality of this 
article, there can be nd manner of doubt ; 
and, tw enhance the interest of the spectator, 
its delighted owner was always accustomed 
to conclude by observing, ‘* that it had béen 
taken out of her Majesty’s ‘pocket imme- 
diately after her head was cut off by the 
ihe Jeundags hed at ‘ 
r. ings wished always to be - 
cularly exact as to the iateninesnaee af 
time, and in the course of his life had a se- 
ries of chronometers constructed for him by 
the most eminent watchmakers of the day. 
His last was at least equal to any of the for- 
mer, in point of workmanship, although 
rhaps inferioras to price, being inclosed ‘in 
ver instead of gold cases. 
But he valued himself still more on an ap- 


ponee to it. This was a seal very plainly, | o 


ut handsomely set, which he 
les for a single Paul (a pontifical ; 
t bore the consular insignia, with this singu- 
lar motto : 
“Cassius IMPERATOR 
LipertaTE LANGUESCENTE.” 

He was pleased to consider this as a real 
antique, engraved in the camp, with a dia. 
mond, and without the aid of a wheel, a 
little before the fatal battle of pi. 

Our Virtvoso — hithself Bs 
period to chemistry, was accusto; to 
make e i in his laboratory, until he 
had nearly become a victim to his love of 
science. one of these occasions, like Dr. 
Watson, Bish 
ora. ol was actually blown up ! 
His valet, who acted as an assistant, and to 


tat Na- 


whom reference has been already made, lost 
an eye, and he ‘himself om # 


ed several 





‘derous wooden 


of Landaff, ‘while professor | the 





wounds in his leg. He was accustomed to 
boast, “ that notwi i is mishap, 
with his-usual punctuality, he kept an en- 
gagement to dinner that very day.” 

Bb respect to exercise, he was not only a 

at advoeate for it, but he practised it to a 

gree ign” credible for upwards of half 
acentury. He possessed a-long and pon- 
roment, capped with lead 
at both ends, in the management of which 
he was such an adépt, that’ he boasted of 
having disarmed the best “* small-swordsman 
in Tay 2” and even now, give him but fair 

lay, be “ would not be afraid of five or six 

nglish housebreakers.” Every night, be- 
fore bed-time, as has been already hinted, he 
exercised himself with this formidable wea- 
pon, until he acquired a comfortable warmth, 
which enabled him to retire to rest with a ge- 
nial glow. In the morning, according to 
his own account, he got up betwéen seven 
and eight o’clock ; and, in his own express 
words, “‘ flourished his broad-sword exactly 
300 times ; I then,” adds he, * mount my 
chaise‘horse, com of leather, and in- 
flated with wind like a pair of bellows, on 
which I take exactly 1000 gallops!” He 
then retired to enjoy what always appeared 
to me to be a most miserable and uncom- 
fortable breakfast. 

After this meal, he employed himself, 
when no sale of curiosities was expected in 
town, chiefly in reading. 

After a scanty dinner, which shall be des- 
cribed hereafter,—for our autiquary seldom 
walked out for exercise,—he still retained 
possession of his arm-chair and his trielinium, 
and folding the purple mantle of dyed flan- 
nel over his legs and feer, took a nap, which 
he termed his ciesto, a custom he first 
been taught to indulge in during his residence 
in Italy. After this, either his books or his 
cabinets, occupied his attention until night. 
At all times of the day, however, he might 
be. occasionally seen adjusting, arranging, and 
placing his ‘shells in due order; but his 
choicest and most grateful employment was 
to clean, purify, and polish them, on their 
first arrival from their respective countries, 
He himself, in former times, has not unfre- 
quently gone on board East and West India. 
men, for the purpose of buying these and 
rare productions, exactly in the state 
in which they were torn from their native 
beds. Of late years, however, he was 
obliged to purchase at second-hand, and an 
enhanced value, from the dealers. E 

I have beheld him, with a green bdaize 
apron before and a wet towel in his hand, 
enjoying most exquisite delight, -after 
ee a et ad, 

ying his brushes to every part, don 
unwonted display of vigour. A preparation 
of spirit of sea-salt ‘having almost instanta- 
neously a gentle effervescence, the 
outward surface to . Here 
all the skill of the shell-fancier was display- 
ed;, for if the ey happened to he too , 


recious imens t be ’ 
2 ; and if ot enuficiently pow- 
1, the operation proved ineffectual. 


Next comes the polish : and what were 
“© his dear delights,” when the colours began 





these in “the rough,” ap-- 
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to brighten.;—when. ‘the exact form, and] between the 


shape, and size, were disclosed ;—and above 
all, when any adventitious circumstance hap- 
pened to heighten the value of the acquisi- 
tion! At length, the pearltined Neufitus, 
the radiant Buccinella, or the superb Tere- 
bra, appeared in allits meridian splendour, 
and the connoisseur, who had found these 
ugly aud hideous objects but an hour before, 
was now almost ready to fall down and wor- 
ship them, after the sudden and brilliant 
change effected by the magic of his own 
workmanship. 

Mr. Jennings had a great attachment to 
wax sani. _ ang ae artly from 
foreign travel, artly from uentin 

teel houses in the early riod of his life 
n 1808, he laid in a supply to the amount 
of 21/.; partly because the maker, who, ac- 
cording to him, excelled in this manufacture, 
might either die or become a bank 
ope with a view to prevent trouble, “ as 

ught they might last long enough to 
burn an old man out of this world!” In or- 
der to enable him to consume the last half- 
inch of the wick, and prevent the least par- 
ticle of the wax from being wasted, he made 
use of a silver save-all: this consisted of a 
fine Queen Anne’s half-crown piece, in ex- 
cellent preservation. A Queen Anme’s far- 
thing, which. is’ infinitely more valuable, or 
even an Otho, would have been used on a 
similar occasion, had it been deemed more 
convenient for the purposes of economy : 
this, like the rod of Aaron, swallowed up all 
other competitors. 


After noticing many of Mr. J.'s ec- 
centricities, the memoir says— 


Death usually puts a conclusion to all sin- 
gularities ; yet in his case, he detérmined to 
prove si even then. Abbhorring the 
idea of his. corpse being consigned to the 
cold earth, he resolved to have recourse to 
the ancient rite of cremation. This was a 
circumstance so generally known, that his 
oe supposed he had an oven within 
his house, for the express purpose of reduc- 
ing his body to ashes. : 

J ca, pitched upon a gentleman in the 
vicinity, he frankly opened his mind to him ; 
and demanded if he had courage enough, 
-~ ‘all vulgar prejudice, to stand by. 

see hi ae A sgn icly consumed by fire ? 
“Yes,” replied: his neighbour, “‘ I will burn 
ur corpse on the centre arch of Battersea 
nidge, if you so desire; and that, too, in 
spi t and in sight of all the proprietors.” 

“How is that possible?” demanded Mr. 
Jen . “ Nothing more easy,” rejoined 
the other, “it is only placing your corpse in 
acar, dressed in a ‘itched shirt, sur- 
rounded by combustibles—I myself vhall 
apply the match soon after the leaves 

place of your present abode, and when 
arrive mid-way, between the two toll- 
ouses, I intend ‘to pull out the lirich-pins. 
You can then consume at leisure, and with- 
out danger, notivithstanding it is a wooden 


vs 

This whimsical proposition was instantly 

to in the presence of myself, and his 
us 


t ; and ap 


n the parties afterwards ensued ; and 
the mother of love being seized in execution, 
was actual ole ign bon price, in the 

ence of. the indignant legatee. 

was goddeds has been already mentioned, 
but it remains to be told, that for’ the first 
six months after obtaining possession of such 
a prize, she was constantly seated, during din- 
ner, at the head of ‘his table, with two fodt- 
men, in laced liveriés, beliind ; while the 
most costly viands were placed in succession 
before her, by way of oblation to her im- 
mortal s! 

He died in the rules of the King's 
Bench, and the narrative thus con- 
cludes— 

The: fate of Mr. Jennings has been emi- 
nently singular, and the flux and reflux, the 
ever-varying ebbs and. flows of his fortune 

so strange as to be almost paradoxi- 
. Atan oat eriod of life we. behold 
him mingling in the crowd of wealthy pil- 
grims who repaired to Italy about. half a cen- 
tury ago, to pay their devotions at the shrine 
of taste and vertu. He returned at length, 
like old Tradescant, with shells, statues, 
minerals, gems, and the finest specimens of 
natural history in his train. 

After keeping company with my a 
princes and princesses he associates with t 
first nobility in his native country, and then, 
by a fatal reverse, spends some years of his 
life; partly within the walls of a provincial, 
and partly of atown goal. Recovering aa if 
by magic, from his embarrassments, we next 
behold him emerging above the horizon of 
distress, and throwing away a second fortune 
at Newmarket, where-he became the dupe of 
titled and untitled jockeys. 

Sudden and inevitable ruin now seems to 
overtake him, and he is apparently lost for 
ever; but lo! in the course of avery short 

iod, he once more revisits the circles of 

hion, and sits enthroned in a temple, sur- 
rounded by the mest rare and brilliant pro- 
duetions of nature, with pictures, and sta- 
tues, and gems, and shells, and books, and 
goddesses, perpetually before his eyes! 
Again the scene changes: the wand of 
some envious necromancer seems to be wa- 
ved over his venerable head ; and the acqui- 
sitions of ages, the wreck of his estates, 
every thing most precious in his eyes ; his 
very “* household goods,”: are all seized by 
the umholy hands of vile bailiffs: and he him- 
self, after languishing fortwo or three years 
in a prison, at length dies » Unat- 
tended, and. almost unknown, within the 
purlieus of the King’s Bench. 





The Sceptic ; a Poem. By Mrs Hemans. 
London, 1820, Svo. pp. 38. 

Of this. lady’s poetical talents the 
public has several proofs before it. Her 
*« Tales and Historic Poems,” “‘ Resto- 
ration of the Works of Art to Italy,” 
“Modern Greece,” and ‘‘ Wallace's 
Invocation to Bruce,” have been more 
or less approved. by criticism and the 





was to bethereward, But a coolness 


voice of fame, The present produc- 
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‘is not likely to diminish the repu- 
tation of the fuir author; for though 
we cannot say that it is distinguished 
by any of the higher and most striking 
attributes of poetry; it is sufficiently 
raised above the mass of ordinary di- 
dactic pretensions, by a sweetness of 
versification, a purity of thought, and a 
piety of sentiment, which recommend 
it to our warmest regard. “Every work 
tending to promote the cause of morality 
and true religion, ought.in these days 
to be welcomed with kindness ; and Mra. 
Heémans’ muse, even did she breathe less 
of genius, should be.cherished for her 
beauty and virtue. We select a few 
passages to illustrate the subject, which 
generally sets the inestimable value of 
a faith in hereafter, against the fear, 
misgivings, and dreadful doubts of 
scepticism. 


But thou! whose thoughts have no blest home 


above, 

Captive of earth ! and canst thou dare to lave 7 
To nurse such feelings as delight to rest, 
Within that hallow'd shrine—a parent’s breast, 
To fix each hope, concentrate every tie, 
On one frail idol,— destined tut to die. 
Yet mock the faith that points to worlds of light, 
Where sever’d souls, made perfect, re-unite ? 
Then tremble! cling to every passing joy, 
Twin’d with the life a moment may destroy ! 
If there be sofrow in a parting tear, ss 
Still let “for ever” vibrate on’thine ear ! 
If some bright hour on rapture’s hath flown‘ 
Find more’ than anguish in too. taougho-ets 

! ‘ 4 ‘ 
Go} wWaithnendh magic influence give, 
Thou canst not lose its melody, and live ; 
And make an eye the lode star of thy soul, 
And let a glance the springs of thought controul ; 
Gaze on a mortal form with fond it, 
‘Till the fair vision mingles with thy sight : 
There seek blessings, there repese thy trust, 
Lean on the ow; idolize the dust ! 
Then, when thy treasure best repays thy care, 
Think on thet dread “ for ever ’’—and despair! 
Oh! what is nature’s strength? the vacant eye, 
By mind deserted, bath a dread reply! 
The wild delirious laughter of despair, 
The mirth of frenzy—seek an auswer there! 
Turn not away, tho’ pity’s check grow pale, 
Close not thirle ear against their awful tale. 
They tell ‘thee, reason, wandering fromthe ray 
Of Faith, the blazing pillar of her way, 
In the mid-darkness of the stormy wave, 
Forsook the struggling soul she could not save! 
Weep not, sad moralist! o’er desert plaitis, © 
Strew’d with the wrecks of grandeur—tmouid- 

ering fanes ; 
Arches of triumph, long with weeds o’ergrown, 
And regal cities, now the serpent’s own: 
Earth has more awful ruins—one lost mind, 
biomes! = Aes quench’d, hath lessons for man- 
ind, 

of im than each prostrete dome, 
Miagtiner ite ae with the dust of Rome. 


He that hath beheld 





The parting spirit, by its fears repell’d, 
Cling in weak terror, to its earthly chain, 
And from the dizzy brink recoil, in vain; 

He that hath seen the last convu'sive tliroe 
Dissolve the union form’d and clos’d in woe, 














"Well knows, that hour is awful.—In the ‘pride 
‘OF youth and health, by sufferings yet untried, 
We talk of Death, as something, which ’twere 


In Glory’s arms exultingly to meet, 

peered triumph,-a tonfestic scene, 

Where gazing nations watch the hero’s mien, 
As, ay'd amidst the tears of all, 

He folds his mantle, regally to fall ! 

Hush fond enthusiast!—=still, obscure, and lone, 
Yet not less terrible because unknown, 

Is the last hour of thousands—they retire 

From life’s throng’d path, unnoticed to expire, 
As the'light leaf, whose fall to ruin bears 
Some trembling insect’s little world of cares, 
Descends in silence—while around waves on 
_ ‘The mighty forest, reckless what is gone ! 

Such is man's doom—and, ere an hour be flown, 
*—Start not, thou trifler!—~such may be thine 
own, 


We shall add but one more extract— 
that with which the Sceptic concludes 
after a pathetic tribute to the memory 
of our late Princess, and asserting the 
altar as the ark. of our national. safety. 


For lo! the hour when storm-presaging skies, 
Call on the watchers of the land to rise, 
To set, the sign of fire.on every height, 
. Ando’er the mountains rear, with patriot might, 
Prepar'd, ifsummon’d, in its cause to dic, 
The banner of our faith, the cross of victory! 
< By this hath England ccnquer’¢—field_and flood 
Have own’d her sovereignty—alone she stood, 
When chains o’er all the sceptered earth were 
thrown, 
In high and holy singleness, a one, 
But m! , in her God—and shall she now 
* Forget. before th’Omnipotent to bow ? 
. From the bright fountain of her glory turn, 
Or bid strange fire upon his altars: burn? 
No! gever'd land, midst. rocks:and billows rude, 
Thron’d in thy majesty of solitude, 
Stil] in the deep asylum of thy breast, 
; Shall the pure élements of greatness rest, 
Virtue and faith, the tutelary powers, 
‘Thy hearths that hallow, and defend thy towers! 
. Still, where thy hamict-vales, O chosen isle! 
In the soft beauty of their verdure smile,, 
Where-yew and elm o’ershade the lowly fanes, 
‘That guord the peasant’s records and remains, 
May the blest cchos of the Sabbath-bell, 
Sweet on the quiet of the woodlands swell, 
, And from, each cottage-dwelling of thy glades, 
When pi glimmers through the deepening 


Devotion’s, voice in choral hymus arise, 
d bear the Land’s warm incense to the skies. 
may the mother, as with anxious joy, 
To Heaven her lessons consecrate her boy, 
: Teach his young accents still tiinmortal tay, 
of Zion's bards in inspiration’s days, 
. When_ Bugs, whispering. thro’ the cedar’s 
le. 





Prophetic tones, to Judah's harp convey'd: 
“And ity her soul all glistentig in her e¥es, 
She he prayer of infancy arise, 

Tell of His name, who left his ‘Throne on high, 


oe lowliest lot neva and'sanetify, 

s diyine, hy. anguish tried, , 

Aad fade ee child, for thee Fie ated | "| 

Germany and the Revolution. By. Pro- 
fessor Goerres, late editor of the Rhe- 
nish Mercury. ‘Translated from the 


original German, by John Black. 
London, 1820. 8vo. pp. 336. 





| 





that it is a fie 


_. THE LITERARY: GAZETTE, AND 


This is the work of one of the most able 
‘and distinguished of the German reformers ; 


but as we do not allow much of our review 
to native political publications, it will not be 
expected from us to occupy any considerable 
space with a foreign subject of that nature. 
Indeed, we have'a great distaste for German 
politics, and a great dislike of German mo- 
rality; and it is only in consideration of the 
importance attached to Mr. Goerres’ writings 
on the continent that we notice this translation 
at all. Of its literary merit we shall merely say 
that it appears to be faithfully and forcibly 
rendered into English: of its peculiar tenets, 
essay in favour of a reform 
in the constitution of the Empire ; and of its 
general’character, that it throws a good deal 
of light upon the present state of Germany, 
though transmitted through a medium of the 
strongest factions colouring. ‘The transla- 
tor’s assertion is, that “‘ it contains a mas- 
terly review of the conduct of the different 
Unepreren from the overthrow of Napo- 
eon down to the present time, and of the 
sentiments and opinions of the different par- 
ties, during the same period.” This, of 
course, will be denied by the other side, and 
we only quote it as: an opinion given, con 
amore, by a partizan, and on the statements 
of a man who has been accused of being a 
French agent to the year 1813. As we are 
more interested in Hanover than in any other 
state visited by Mr. Goerres’ pen, we shall 
give, as an example of his performance, a 
ge relating to that kingdom. 

‘In Hanover, the new and unruly spirit of 
the times had not yet been in action.a suffici- 
ent length of time to bréak up, along with 
the old manners,.the tracks and paths of the 
thighty aristocracy of that country, and they 
soon stcceeded in taking possession of the 
whole circle of ‘powers which they formerly 
filed. The return of the aristocracy to au- 
thority and influence was accompanied by the 
return of the old government, which pos- 
sessed a. kindred spirit. This government 
was regular, equitable, and well-intentioned, 
but at the ‘same time heavy, helpless, and 

unctilious to excess. It could not so much 
said to resist the claims of the age, as 
(what is still a great deal worse) to be whully 
ignorant of them, like its. own university, 
which, with a high air of beggarly pride, 
affects an ignorance of the new spirit that 
has shed its refreshing influence on science, 
as if what we have not taken any notice of 
were wholly extinguished and renounced b 
the world. .An assembly of estates whi 
withdrew itself from publicity, in which the 
various elements were bound together in a 
species of satiety, and a vis inertia alone 


| prevailed, was little calculated to convert an 


essentially Oscillatory ‘into ‘a an seen: 
movement, and to i spirit into t stag- 


nant life of this people, who, accustomed in 


so many.things to a slavish imitation of the 
ruling islanders, cannot, however, 


‘adopt 
their activity. Yet, impelled by that spint 
to which no one; however refractory, can 
ever be wholly insensible, many a salutary 
and praise-worthy object was promoted ; an 
economical administration of the ecclesiastical 


.| possessions still ‘remaining, and a conscien- 





tious application of them to the wants of 
the. church and the advaticement of ‘educa- 
tion; the abolition of exemptions from tax- 
ation, a measure, no doubt, tending solely to 
benefit the public treasury, as the rate of 
taxation was not thereby, in any degree, 
lowered; an equalisation, as far as possible, 
of the various parts of the country, with 
respect to land-tax ; the allowing a diet for 
the seven lordships of East Friesland, and 
the restoration of the magistrates in the prin- 
oe towns of that province ; the abolition 
of the torture and the oath of purification ; 
the deliberating on a proposition for the in- 
troduction of juries; all these proceedings, 
though defective wherever practical dexte- 
rity and ability were requisite for their exe- 
cution, aid wherever extent of view and 
clearness of conception were necessary in 
their plan, are still entitled to thanks us a 
praiseworthy commencement.” , 

The following remarks on the atrocious 
murder of Kotzebue, will let. our readers 
more into the spirit of the author. 

“The deed struck the people like light- 
ning. Since the years of our nsing, nothing 
had taken place which they could compre- 
hend; but what had long remained unintel- 
ligible, and struggled for meaning, now found 
a language. A bloody deed had again become 
the point in which the thouglits of all were 
collected, and opinion was soon agre¢d re- 
specting this event. Disapprobation of the 
act with approbation of the motives, a rend- 
vated feeling of the presence of eternal jus- 
tice in all human things, a clear light thrown 
over the condition of the country, and @ keen 
interest in public affairs, were the results of 
the general agitation which followed in a short 
apace Public opinion had passed a grand 
climacteric ; a profound seriousness cauie 
over the age, which, up to that period, had 
entered into public affairs with less earnest- 
ness, ‘ 

“ To this blow, which agitated men’s 
minds so profoundly, another speedily fol- 
lowed, fearful and alarming from the very 
rapidity with which it sueceeded. A young* 
man, to whom the Machiavelian system, in 
which his native province was entangled, had 
long been an abomination, poner of a 
good-natured and composed, but moody and 
close disposition, was also instigated by the 
bitter rage which burned within his bosom, 
to adopt the determination of tearing asun- 
der the net by an act of violence. He select- 
ed the President Ibell, whom he considered 
as the author of that system, for a sacrifice. 
But to obtain, by an overbearing energy, a 
tyranny over the mitltitude, who, by legal 
ways, may defend themselves from slavery, 
even though means of an unjustifiable nature 
may: have resorted to, is, by no means, 
a crime deserving of 1, A_ people can 
only enjoy so much freedom as they know 
how to deserve; and violent actions can 
never supply the deficiency of merit. This 
was the second error of the young man, in ad- 
dition to that which he shared with Sand; 
and he atoned for both with his life. But 
tlt angel of death passed by the object of 








* Leehning. 7'rans. 
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his attack. It darted, however, a furious 
look at him ; and ‘it is to be hoped that this 
look was understood. May the dreadful 
catastrophe tend to the welfare of his soul. 

‘ Thus then, the destinity with which they 
had so long amused themselves on the stage, 
advanced with terror into the A of — 
when the levity gave place to alarm, 

a profound a of its obscure power. 
Having renounced the God of Chnistians, 
the old Jehovah again descended; ‘‘ a jea- 
lous God, a revenger, full of anger, and of 
great power, ‘whose ways are in storms and 
tempest3, before whom.a devouring fire 

oeth forth, while darkness is under his feet, 
and who thunders with his thunder, and 
doeth great things, and yet is not known.” 
The hour in which the first blood is shed in 
civil dissensions, and in which the first sacri- 
fices fall, is a dreadful and decisive hour. It 
is the hour that givés birth to a whole omi- 
nous futurity, which takes its shape from the 
influence of the good or evil stars, at that 
time predominant. It is still asign, there- 
fore, betokening happiness, and a pledge that 
Heaven is still merciful to Germany, that 
the signal was notin this, as in so many 
other cases, given by cold and naked atroci- 
ty; but that an act of violence was executed 
in the error of the heart, by hands in other 
respects Eve, ‘The two-fold charactér of 
this act therefore leayes two ways still open 
for our choice, the way of light and the way 
of darkness.” 

This is to us a fearful perversion of rea- 
soning. Heaven keep England from these 
German doctrines, and cause us to look still 
at murder in all its naked atrocity. We will 
instance but one passage more as illustrating 
the doctrines of this new school, and leave 
the judgment to our country’s sound sense 
and good feeling. 

“In the mean time the religious sense will 
again escape from its present quality, and men 
will once more acknowledge universally that 
religion is not an old woman’s tale told to 
the nations in their infancy, but the tie which 
holds minds together, the word of the crea- 
ting Spirit of the world, pronounced in hu- 
man : that even nature unconsci- 
ously celebrates her mysteries ; that the 
state is merely the ground-floor of the church; 
and that public fe and the cultivation of 
the sciences are divine worship. From the 
moral purity which still generally charac- 
terises the Catholic clergy in Germany, the 
higher sense and the enthusiasm calculated 
to dissolve the present deadness and numb- 
ness, and to communicate to forms their 
forgotten contents, may with great reason he 
expected to flourish again in that body. 
They will perceive that a dull and hea’ 
obscurantism, which, in its foolish ne 
would persecute the light, the noblest gi 
of God, will not lead to this end. This 
would be an insult to wisdom,. which. has 
every where victoriously maintained its 
ground, which a conf knowledge only 
can disturb, and which a complete and tho- 
rough knowledge will always secure ‘and pre- 
serve. It would be aninsult to that om 
which God has granted to. man, which, when 


only partially enjoyed, leads occasionally 
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to exror, but when fully developed sets 
bounds and measure to itself, when accom- 
panied only by sincerity of heart. Let the 
Catholic clergy then kindle the torch in the 
sanctuary itself, which will disperse along 
with darkness the frivolity in which alone 
infidelity has ever struck root. The Pro- 
testant clergy will aid this endeavour by ma- 
king a proper use of their freedom, and by 
ceasing to confound the self-willed and ca- 
pricious doctrine that, comes and goes with 
men with the eternal truth, which is suitable 
to all ages, Guided by the Scriptures, they 
will, in their peculiar manner, deduce, from 
the relations of finite personality, the relations 
of the infinite. But they must first purify 
the scriptures frum all the accessions of bi- 
gotry, selfishness, and worldly passions, 
that through the clear water of the precious 
stone the higher light may penetrate, which 
haughtiness and pride, by agitating the mud 
of human conceit, too often obscure and 
cloud. 

“The Sciences, if not pursued as a mere 
mechanical trade, dragging the cultivator 
down to the wretchedness of the earthly ex- 
istence, but withdrawn, in the manner of 
ancient, times, to the contemplation of the 
highest mystery, in philosophy as well as re- 
ligion, will no longer drag down the striving 
spirit with a heavy weight, but assist in bear- 
ing it aloft to its higher destination.” 





Travels in Italy, Greece, and the Ionian 
Islands, . In a series of Letters, des- 
criptive of the Manners, Scenery, and 
the Fine Arts. By H. W. Williams, 
Esq. With engravings from original 
drawings. Edinburgh and London, 
1820. &vo. 2 vols. 


- This work contains more valuable in- 
formation on the subject of the fine arts, 
than any book of the kind which we have 
seen: on other points, we have seen 
tours superior to it, though it possesses 
an agreeable character throughout, and 
may always be taken up with pleasure 
—sometimes, we are sorry to say, it 
may be laid down with the same feel- 
ing. This is owing to several Edinburgh 
peculiarities ; the talent of lugging in 
contemporaries to bepraise them, and an 
occasional prolixity on matters not so 
interesting as others which are more 
lightly passed over. Mr. Williams is 
nevertheless a very observant and a 
very intelligent traveller. He has trod 
upon beaten ground, and yet contrived 
to produce an acceptable publication, 
by describing in a novel manner what 
has been described before ; by giving 
brief but sensible critiques on works of 
art, to which his attention seems to 
have been particularly directed ; and by 
treating whatever objects struck him as 
worthy of remark, generally, in a lively 





and entertaining way.. Theengravings 








‘are neat, and their subjects well chosen : 


among them are the Elbese residence 
of Buonaparte, a fac simile of a sketch 
(a soldier) by the ex-emperor,’ sketch 
from the scull of Raphael, the Castle of 
Otranto, Greek Melodies, .Costumes, 
&e. &e, ' 

As we have so recently and so mi- 
nutely explored the regions of Greece 
with several able writers, we shall limit 
our illustrations of the present work to 
its Italian and incidental relations; al- 
though it is only the extent into which. 
its remarks on painting and sculpture 
would carry us, which prevents. our en- 
tering, at an adequate length, into. its 
disquisions: on these heads. Still we 
shall begin with an extr.ct connected 
with the fine arts. ' At Perugia+' 


In the Academy Della Bella Arte are several 
of the first attempts in painting of Pietro Péru- 
ino, and of Raphael, his immortal scholar. 

ey appear to be but a step beyond the 
works of Giotto or Cimabue ; one of Guido’s 
earliest works, too, of a Boy pearing an. 
Apple, is hung with them, and’ certainly 
does not indicate his future excellence ; it is 
painted on a pannel at least three inches 
thick, and primed with stucco. The innu- 
merable instances which we have of carly 
paintings on stucco grounds, on pannels, 
shew, that the departure from fresco or ab- 
sorbent grounds was not altogether sudden ; 
and that the final adoption of oil grounds was 
the result of time and much experiénce.* 

The first attempts of the ¢ masters | 
are certainly encouraging, and much infor-. 
mation may be derive from them ; but they 
are surely a dangerous collection for young. 
practitioners to study, It is ‘true, they shety 
the first glimpses of genius and improvement, | 
but they shew no bsiee: Taste is ill defined, » 
apparently accidental, and not bint gece | 
under rule to guide an inexperienced mind, 
Yet the students of this academy draw and 
paint from these early pictures, and from 
great. cartoons, after the extraordinary and | 
singular figures in the Last Judginicnt of Mi-— 
chael Angelo. The inasters of these sub- 
ordinate ‘academies shotld be careful, Test 
they lead the youthful mind astray. 1 have 
seen no Good productions of any of the pu-. 
pils ; and I am‘ now conyinced, that ma 
enormous and elaborate finished ravine in 
chalk, is little better than a waste of tine. | 
The Atademy have few paintings, except by 
Giotto, Cimabue, Albert Durer, Perugino, 
and Raphael’s early works ; all of which seem 
to be painted by receipt. 
'. Respecting the petrifying spring, not. 
far from this city, the author has col-" 
lected a curious detail. ~ 

A learned gentleman, who has lately yisit- , 
ed the celebrated baths of San P iy 28 ‘ 
about fifty milés from this ancient city, has 





* This, to a certain. degree, coincides with 
the opinion we lately gave on the subject of 
painting ‘in oil.—£d, 





54 a 
shewn us several casts, which are remark- 





able for their ress and peculiar beauty. 
They «are - uced’ from «a petrifying 


spring, which is applied to the formation of 
wane and various rmament Our friend, 
imagining the process might be interesting, 
has obligingly favoured us with an’ account 
of it, which is as follows. : a 
The spring issues from Monte _Amiato, 
about four miles from Radicofani, on the 
route between that town and Sienna, and is 
situate about half.a mile from the road side. 
The water is in cya eg as to form a 
large torrent, and.so hot that it.cannot be 
borne by the human body, at its source. 
Very anciently baths were established there, 
and are still kept up. They are called Bagni 
de San Filippo. The water is perfectly 
transparent, but holds in solution a consider- 
able: quantity of sulphur, and an immense 
portion of carbonate of lime. Soon. after 
the from the mountain, the sulphur 
is first deposited, and then the earthy matter, 
in such quantity as to have formed itself into 
a small mountain some hundred feet high, 
and nearly half a mile in length. This con- 
stant deposition of fresh earth is continually 
changing the ‘conghead the spring, and gra- 
dually approaching it nearer its source in the 
mountain, Of this petrifying water, advan- 
has been taken to form ¢asts, some- 
what in the following manner:—An im- 
pression of the medal is first taken in sulphur, 
or, what is still better, on glass, and the im- 
pressed figure or mould is then placed in the 
course. of the stream, to receive the deposit- 
ed matter. As, however, it is desirable that 
the dissolved earth be deposited in a certain 
state and Condition, a series of ‘three or four 
ne ate sunk in the earth at a short distance 
rom each other, and communicating by 
means of tubes. . Ip these pits, deposition 
to a certain extent is successively macle, -till , 
the water et length arrives at the last stage, 


refined, as it were, and cha only with 
ite desired portion of earth. . It is then made 
to fall through a tube on two pieces of board, 
two or three inches bro: 


road, p. crosswise 
thus +, the effect of which is to break the 
stream, and throw off the water jo all direc- 
tions. Beneath this cros: iece is another 
sinilar One, and 4 th still lower; but all 


of them cus in t directions, the 
more completely to break and disperse the 
column of water that falls on them. These 


crossed pieces are then surrounded by frame 
work of wood, of a pyramidal form, within 
which are arranged the aparece sulphurs 
or glass, previously touched with a solution 
of soap, to smooth the surface, and facilitate 
the cabbequest separation of the cast. They 
are disposed all rourid the pyramidal case, 
and placed somewat obliquely forward, op- 
posite the several series df crossed sticks, 
and at the distance of about a,fuot from:their 
extremities. In this position they receive a 
continual and equable dash of the water, 
whieh deposits its earthy matter on the im- 
pressed surface, and which matter takes 
with the greatest fincness and precision the 
figure of the body on which it consolidates. 
‘The cast, thus obtained, may be made of 
any thickness, but in small figures; it is 
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commonly from one-eighth to one fourth of 


tion, is ten or twelve days. The pyramidal 
frame is of use, not only for di the 
ee in the manner dese f me also 
uarding against currents air 
which might disturb the ‘process of depo- 
sition; it is not designed, however, to ex- 
clude the entrance of air, 
This mariufactory was established by the 
late Peter Leopt d, who so magnificently 
patronized all the sciences and arts. Tt is at 


present under the direction of Signor Pagli- 
ari, ‘an artist of ingenuity, who ly 
explains and exhibits all the stages of his 


process. His are in proportion to 
the dimensions of the cast. 

For a cast of 1 inch diameter, 1 Paul, or 
5d. English. 2) inches, 1 Paul and a half; 
4inches, 3 Pauls ; 5inches, 6 Pauls ; “inches, 
9 Pauls ; 7 inches, 10 Pauls; 8 inches, 20 
Pauls ;- one foot 6 inches, 30 Pauls. 

By an ingenious variation of the process, 
he is able to form a cast of differently co- 
loured marbles, so as to present a white fi- 
gure in reliefon a blue or yellow ground, and 
vice versa, This is done by first forming 
aoe white as usual, then se; - ad 
it € parts not projecting in relief, an 
exposing it as before to a second of 
deposition, from water previously coloured. 
The coloured carbonate attaches itself to the 
white figure, and this forms a ground on the 
stratum of coloured matter on which the 
white matter rests ; but in a manner so as 
to owe one ma te Se pucliing apie, 

‘know not the j i springs 
in: Seotland or in Derbyshire, ase suificiently 
strong to. prodiice casts in so short a time as 
ten.or twelve days, but I should think the 
experiment might be tried with probable 
success, in small and delicate gameos, which 
would not require any great degree of thick- 
ness. 

At Rome, Mr. Williams. visite the 
studii of Canova and Thorvaldsen ;: and 
we remark that his opinion of the latter 
fully corroborates the statements con- 
cerning him, which will be found in our 
Biographical Sketch.* He declares that— 

For an accurate knowledge of the beau 

ideal, or the perfection of nature, whichever 
you please to call it, united with a keen dis- 
criminating eye for the beauties ef heen 
tique, yet sti erving originality, Thor- 
waldo, especially in his Paeb-relecras is 
superior to Canova, who sometimes appears 
to copy himself. In examining the works 
of the former, ‘the mind is led to ancient 
days of greatness, and seems to catch a por- 
tion of that sacretl light, which eprung 
the genius of Phidias, Praxiteles, and Cleo- 
menes; the latter,.on the other hand, pre- 
sents to you the choicest views, of nature, 
with less avquired ‘knowledge from ancient 
sources, amd perhaps with less refinement 
of ‘sentiment and delicacy. 
Omitting the amusing accounts of 
the Anglo-introductions to the Pope, 
and many other attractive particulars, 
* Postponed for want of room. 








an inch. The time: employed in its forma- | view 


we shall present our readers with the 


view of the Buonaparte residents at 
Rome. 


** The membets of the 
at Rome consist of the Princess Pauline, 
married to Prince Borgtiese; Louis Buon- 

, the ex-king of Holland; Lucien, 
Prince of Canino, and” his family ; and 
lastly, the mother 6f Napoleon Buonaparte. 
The first of these personages was the favou- 
rite sister of the ex-emperor, and during 
his residence in Elba, he was in the habit of 
placing her close to him when they were in 
company ; he would sometimes turn round 
while at dinner, and desire one of his officers 
to compose some quatrain th honour of the 
princess’s charms, and to recite it to her at 
the table. One of those officers, who ac- 
companied liim to Elba, shewed a friend of 
mine several verses that had been composed 
by himself in obedience to his master’s in- 
junctions. 

The princess lives separate from her hus- 
band, but she is allo to oceupy the splen- 
did building of the Borghese palace at Rome. 
At present the prince resides at Florence. 
Napoleon, during his supremacy, had en- 
deavoured to ‘bring him forward in some 

blie Me ogy but the attempt is said to 

failed ; his inattention rendering it ne- 

to withdraw him from the situations 

to. which he was appointed. The Princess 
—— Fisey of gs! A she is, indeed, 
to display much of the coquetry and 
vanity of ‘a Frerich woman of fashion. Ca- 
nova hgs executed a’ statue of her, the sym- 
metry and: luxuriots attitude: of which is 
much admired. One evening she issued in- 
vitations for a largé ‘rout; the form of the 
invitation ‘ —— her lope, ‘that she 
should have the compeny of such and such 
ms, “‘ to see the statue by Canova 

”» 


Buonaparte family 


Up. ’ t 
Persons sufficiently: well acquainted, by 
the length of their intercourse, with the 
were = family, to describe the charac- 
ters of the different members of it, gave the 
hr tremens of superior aimiableness to two 
r sisters of Napoleon, Madame Baioc- 
chi and Madame Murat ; the former is always 
mentioned with particular respect. 
Lacien carefi abstains from shewin 
himself in public, though he ‘admits suc 
ish’ society’ as aré introduced to him. 
Henever touches on political subjects, or 
can’ be béetrayed into conversing upon them 
when ifitroduced by others, who are desirous 
of learning his opinion. He affects an oc- 
casional air of frivolity in conversation, pro- 
bably‘as ‘a veil to the serious ‘designs, with 
whieh he has been said to. be occupied re- 
specting ‘his brother. However, that may 
be, it is said to be a difficult matter to draw 
him out-into giving his opinions on any sub- 
ject, whether political or not. He had com- 
menced ing, partly after the ‘English 
manner, at his country villa La Rutinella, 
supposed by some to stand on the scite of 
Cigero’s ‘Tustulan ‘villa. His’ passion for 
agriculture had; howé¥ér, much cooled, and 





He is in possession of a fine telescope, and 





was sueceedéd by a’ passion for astronomy. 
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JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 


some other optical instruments by Dolland, 
but I that he was fickle. in all these 
different uits; and-soon abandoned them. 
His iveling in Rome is sufficiently hatid- 
some, and he has often small parties in the 
evening for music or dancing: two of his 
daughters play. and sing prettily, and ex- 
press a partiality for Scotch music, espe- 
cially that publi by Mr. George Thom- 
son, of Edinburgh: one of. their favourite 
airs is, “‘ Scots wha ha’e wi’ Wallace bled.” 
His eldest daughter (the fruit of his first 
marriage) was married to a Roman noble- 
man. Her uncle had, at one period, de- 
signed her to become the spouse of Ferdi- 
nand, the present king of Spain, but after- 
wards altered his plan, thinking that some- 
thing more was necessary to secure the full 
— of Spain upon his own power. 
he mother. of Napoleon, formerly ma 
fied by the title of a ted Mere, resides, 
together with her brother Cardinal Fesch, 
in the Palazzo Falcone. She lived in se- 
clusion, and was even said to have become a 
devotee. Only one of her former ladies of 
honour remains with her; she occupies, 
however, a full suite of apartments, very 
handsomely furnished, and with a r 
attention to comfort than ia usual in Italian 
houses. She affects none of the reserve of 
Lucien on certain subjects, but speaks with 
tears in her eyes of the ex-emperorf dis- 
plays the feelings of a mother in her lan- 
guage respecting him, and laments that he 
a8 not written te any of his family since his 
being ba 4 Helena, fondly cherishing = 
, (which appears to prevail amon 
“nts of Buonaparte,) that the; English 
government would ly set him af liberty ; 
and generally concludes with some strong 
encomiums on the character of the English 
nation, with the generosity of which she de- 
clares herself well acquainted. Madame 
Mere has evidently been a very fine woman ; 
at her advanced a of life she still looks 
well, through the aid of her toilette; her 
manners are even dignified. She appears a 
ueen, and refutes,’ as do her daughters, 
those notions of the vulgar manners of 
the ladies of the Buonaparte family, which 
were so easily accredited'in Britain. In one 
of the rooms in Lucien’s palace is a bust of 
Niccolo Buonaparte, the father, which exhi- 
bits a countenance of remarkable expression ; 
finer, indeed, than that of Napoleon, or any 
of the family. 
Rome, at this time, 1817, is the residence 
of other ames | families, The abdicated 
of Sardinia, the ex-queen of Etruria, 
rar —— king of Spain, Charles. The 
t personages lives pretty closely 
the life of a devotee ; but the fing of Spain 
intermixes with his religious offices a 


The prince of Peace retains with Charles 
that infuenee which has been fatal to his in. 
terests and those of Spain ; the minion still 
of Charles’s queen, his ‘presence is consi- 


deted necessary to the royal happiness. op) 





we had the anecdote. ‘The prince posscsses 
a fine palace, with a collection of pictures, 
said te be very valuable: he has recently 
married his natural daughter advantageously 
to a Roman nobleman. 

From Rome, the author pursued the 
usual route to Naples, and of course, 
Herculaneum, Pompeii, &c. were vi- 
sited. After a short notice of the former, 
we have a very picturesque description 
of the latter. 

Pompeii, which was entombed in a softer 
substance, is getting daily disencumbered, 
and a very considerable part of this Grecian 
city is unveiled. We entered by the Appian 
way, through a narrow street of marble 
tombs, beautifully executed, with the names 
of the deceased plain and legible. We looked 
into the columbary below that of Marius 
Arius Diomedes, and perceived jars con- 
taining the ashes of the dead, with a small 
lamp at the side of each. Arriving at the 
gate, we perceived.a centry-box, im which 
the skeleton of a soldier was found with a 
lamp in his hand: proceeding up the street 
beyond the. gate, we went into several streets, 
and entered what is called.a-coffee-house, the 
marks of cups being visible on the stone : we 
came likewise to a tavern, and found the 
sign (not a very decent one) near the en- 
trance. The streets are lined with public 
buildings and private houses, most of which 
have their ori painted decorations fresh 
and entire. é paveinent of the streets 4s 
much worn by crrege wheels, and holes 
are cut through the side stones, for the pur- 


pose of fastening animals in the market pe 


place ; and in certain situations are placed 
stepping stones, which give us a rather un- 
favourable idea of the state of the streets, 
We passed two beautiful little temples ; 
went into asurgeon’s house, in the operation 
room of whieh chirurgical instruments were 
found ; entered an ironmonger’s shop, where 
an anvil and hammer were discovered; a 
sculptor’s and a baker’s shop, in the latter 
of which may le seen an oven and grindin 
mills, like old Scotch-querns. We examined 
likewise an oilman’s shop, and a wine shop 
lately opened, where money was found in 
the till; a school in which was a_sinall 
pulpit with steps up to it, in the middle of 
the apartment ; a great theatre ; a temple of 
justice ; an amphitheatre, about 220 feet in 
ledgth ; various temples; a bartack for 
soldiers, the columns of which are scribbled 
with their names and jests; wells, cisterns, 
seats, tricliniums, beantiful Mosaic; altars, 
inscriptions, fragments of statues, and many 
other curious remains of antiquity. Among 
the most retharkable objects waS ‘an ancient 
wall, with a part of a still more ancient mar- 
ble frieze, built init as a common. stone ; 
and a stream which has flowed under this 
once subterraneous city, long before its 
burial ; pipes of Terra to convey the 
water to the different streets; stocks for 

risoners, in one of which a skeleton was 
femal. All these things incline one almost 
to look for the inhabitants, and wonder at 
the desolate silence of the place. 


a5 


‘The houses im general are very low, and | 
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the rooms. are small, I should think not 
above ten feet high. Every house is provided 
with a well and a cistern. Every thing seems 
to be in proportion ; the principal streets do 
not appear to exceed 16 feet in width, with 
side pavements of about 3 feet ; some of 
the subordinate streets are from 6 to 10. feet 
wide, with side pavements in proportion; 
these are occasionally high, and are reached 
by steps. The columns of the barracks are 
about 15 feet in height; they are made of 
tuffa with stacco: one third of the shaft is 
smoothly plastered, the rest fluted to the 
capital. The walls of the houses are often 
painted red, and some of them ‘have bor- 
ders a ornaments, — - imi- 
tations of marble, but in genera’ exe- 
cuted. 1 haye observed, on the Palls of an 
eating room, various kinds of food and 
game tolerably represented; one toman’s 
ment was adorned with subjects rela- 
rting to love; and a man’s with pictures of a 
martial character. Considering that the 
whole has been under ground upwards of 
seventeen centuries, it is certainly surpri 
that they should be as fresh as at the sorted 
of: their burial. The whole extent of the 
city, not one half of whieh is excavated, 
may be about four miles. It is said that 
Murat employed no less than 2000 men in 
clearing Pompeil, and that Madame Murat 
attended the excavations in person cvery 
week. The present. government have not 
retained above 100. 
We shall add but one more extract, 
upon a subject of infinite classical im- 


rt. 

The unfolding of the Papyri discovered at 
Herculaneum is extremely curious and in- 
teresting. From the frailty of the material, 
the process is extremely slow : s not 
more than half an inch is unfolded at @ time, 
and is fixed upon gold-beater’sieaf. In ap 
pearance, the Papyri might be mistaken for 
parts of calcined branches’ of trees, the cir- 
cular folds seeming like the growth of the 
wood. In looking at these and indura- 
ted masses, it requires an effort to believe 
them to be full of human knowledge. _ The 
‘number of the rolls is very Ey 3. Only two 
volumes of them, however, have as yet been 
published ; the last contains fragments ofa 


work of Epicurus, and a Latin poem in hex- 
ameters,very much mutilated, ap tly de- 
iptive of the contest for empire between 


Aony bs it gue He volume 
will be p a treatise of t Hopophes 
Chrysippus conceruing Proyidence, I believe 
there was found rolled up in hig works abust 


inscribed Epicurus, which may, pethaps, 
form a sta for identifying the different 
heads of that philosopher, 


These examples will gpéak for.the 
volumes just published ; of which we 
shall only further say, that their lucu- 
brations in Greece, lonia, &ec. are of 
equal interest. 





Chefa-d’ euvre of French Literature, con- 
sisting of Interesting Extracts, from 
the Classic French Writers, in prose and 
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“ verse; with Biographical and Critical 
Remarks” Gn’ the’ Authors and ' their 
Works. Vol. 1. Prose. London. 1820, 

. Byo. pp. 392, ee 
Though unStted for extract, we are in- 

duced to notiee this volume fur its excel- 


lence, The biographical sketches are so spi- 
ritedly execnted as.to hold competition with 
Mr. T. Campbell’s, recent beautiful work ia 
our own; language, and the whole design is 
filled up.in a manner to give us entire satis- 
faction: We do.not, therefore, hesitate to 
recommend: this publication to students of 
French, to families, and to teachers. . It is a 
most interesting and instructive book, . cal- 
culated equatly for the school and the ju- 
venile lirary; and not, from being the 
latter, as is tuo often the,case, unworthy of 
mviture and, general reading.. Among the 
wrincipal authors quoted are, D’Alembert, 

rthélemy, Bayle, Bossuet, Buffon, Cré- 
billon, Diderot, Fénéion, Flerian, Fontenelle, 
La Harpe; Marmoatel, Montaigne, Montes- 
quieu,: Pasea), Raynal, Rollin, Rousseau, Le 
Sage, Sévigné, Voltaire, &c. &e. Kc. 





Spence’s Anecdotes &c. By S. W. Singer. 

In our last we promised an example 
of the epistolary, matter contained in 
the appendix to this volume, of which 
promise we acquit ourselves by the in- 
sertion of the following euntertaining 
letter from Mr. Spence to his mother 
when travelling. 


TQ MRS, SPENCE. 


; Turin, Dec, 2, 1739. 
Dear Mother, 
Soon after I came to’ this place, as I was 
Ww one Evening ufider the Porticos of 
the Street, of the Po, 1 saw an Inscription 
over @ art Gate which, as I ama very 
curions Traveller, you may be sure I did not 
miss, reading. I found by it, that the House 
belong’d to a sett of strollers, dnd that the 
Inscription qwag a bill of the play that they 
were to act that Evening. You may imagine 
how...surpris’d I was to find is conceiv’d in 
the following words: “Here under the 
Portico’s.of the Charitable Hospital for such 
as have! the I Disease, will be repre- 
sented this Evening, 7%e Damned Soul : with 
proper Desdrations.” As this scem’d to be 
otte of the greatest Curiosities F'cou’d possibly 
meet with in ny Travels, I immediately paid 
my thtee-pence ; was shew’d in with great 
ivility : and took my seat meen Aghoeed 
le, who seem’d to ex e Tragedy 
ight with great'Seriousness. — 
ngth’ the “Curtzin Wrew up; and dis- 





cover’d the Damn’d Ste], all alone, with a 
melanelioly ctspect.’ She ivas (for what réa- |) 


pena 5 moe tae ane, See ledirate a 
gown: (Gf: Riame-colour’ She held a. 
white. Hanke: Sef in her han, which she 
apply’d often té hereyes ; andin this attitude, 
with a Lamentable Voice, began’a prayer (to' 
the oly and ever Blessed Trinity) to enable 
her to.8 Her part well; afterwards she 
address’ herself to: all. the good) Christians 
in the Room ; beg'd them to attend carefully 


THE. LITERARY GAZETTE, AND | 


towhat she had to say: and heartily. wish’d 
they wou'd be the better fur it: She- then 
gave an account of her Life; and, by her 
own confession, appear’d to have been uvery 
naughty woman in her time. 

This was the First Scene. . At the Second, 
a back curtain was:drawn ; and. gave us a 
sight of our Saviour and the Blessed Virgin : 
amidst the Clouds. The poor Soul address’d 
herself to our Saviour first, who rattled her 
extreamly : and was indeed all the while very 
Severe. All she desired was to be sent to 
Purgatory, instead of going to Hell : and she 
at last beg’d very hard to be sent‘into the Fire 
of the former, for as many years as there are 
(drops of water in the sea. As no favour was 
shown hier on that side, she turn’d to the Vir- 
ge and beg’d her to intercede forher, The 

firgin was a very decent Woman: and an- 
swer'd her gravely, but steadily ; “That she 
had anger’d her Son so much, that she cou’d 
do nothing for her:” and on this, they both 
went away together. 

The Third Scene consisted of threé little 
Angels, and the Damn’d Soul. She had no 
better luck with them: nor with St. Jobn 
the Baptist, and all the Saints in the Fourth : 
80, in the Fifth, she was left to two Devils ; 
pecan to do what they wou’d with her. 
One of these Devils was very ill-natur’d and 
fierce to her; the other, was of the droll kind ; 
and for a'Devil, I can’t say but what he was 
good-natur’d enough: tho’ he delighted in 
vexing the poor Lady rather too much. 

In the Sixth Scene, matters began to mend 
a little. St. John the Baptist (who had been 
with our Saviour I belicve behind the Scenes) 
told her, if she wou’d continue her Entreaties, 
there was yet some Hope for her. She on 
this again besought our Saviour and the 
Virgin to have compassion on her: The Virgin 
was melted with her Tears, and desir’d her 
Son to have pity on her; on which it'was 
granted, that dhe shou’d go into the Fire, only 
for sixteen or séventecn hundred Thousand 
years ; and ‘she was very thankful for the 
mildness of the Sentence. 

The Seventh (and last) Scene, was a Con- 
test between the two Infernal Devils above 
mentioned, and her Guardian Angel. Thev 
came in again; one grinning, and the other 
open-mouth’d to devour. her. Angel 
told them, that they shoud get about their 
businéss. He, with some difficulty, at last 
drove them off the Stage; and handed off 
the good Lady; in assuring her. that all 
woul 
thousands of years, with her, as 

All this while, in spite of the excellence of 
the Actors, ‘the greatest part of the Eater- 
tainment to ane was the countenances of the 

-ople im the Pitt and Boxes.. When the 

evils. were like to carry lker off, every body 
was;in the utmest consternation ; when 
St. dehn spoke so. obligingly to her, they 
a gai to i ie +“ Joy. When the 
‘Virgin: appear’d on the Stage, every bod 
looked respectiull; and jon paelcin 
pg by the Actors, they pull'd off their 
Hats, and cros.’d themselves.. .What can 
you think of a People, where. .their very 
tarces are Religious, and where they are so 





be very well, after some hundreds of | 





Religiously receiv’d?) May you be the better 
for reading of it,.as I was for-seeing it! 

There was but one thing that offended.me. 
All the Actors, except the Devils, were wo- 
men ; and the person who represented the 
most venerable character in the whole Play,. 
just after the Representation, came into the 
Pitt; and fell kissing a Barber of her Ac- 
quaintance, beforeshe had chang’d her Dress. 
She did ine the honour to speak to me too; 
but I wouw’d have nothing to say to her. 

It was from such a Play as this, (call’d 
Adam and Eve) that Milton, when he was in 
Italy, is said to have taken the First Hint for. 
his Divine Poem of Paradise Lost: What 
small beginnings are there sometimes to the: 
greatest things! I am ever (with all Services 
to all Friends,) 





Your Dutiful and Affeetionate, 
. J. SPENCE. 
Anastasius; or Memoirs of a Greek. 
3 vols. 
( Continued.) 


Anastasius, now Selim, so specially 
converted to Mosleminism, as we have 
recorded, of course required instruction 
in his new faith. His instructor is— 


The gravest of the whole grave body of 
doctors of law—the very pink and quintes- 
sence of tmue believers ; one who, would not 
miss saying his namaz regularly four times a 
day, three hundred and sixty days in the year, 
for all the treasures of the Devas; whe, to 
obtain the epithet-of hafeez, had learnt his 
whole koran by heart unto the last stop ; and. 
who, not satisfied with praying to God like 
other people, had linked himself to a set of 
dancing Derwishes, for the sole ose of. 
addressing the Deity with more efiect in a su- 
gar-loaf cap, and twisting round the room like, 
atop; a personage who, in a devout fit, would 
plump down u his knees in. the midst of 
the most crowded street, without turning his 
head round, before he had finished the last 
reekath. of his orison, if all Constantinople 
were trewnbling in an earthquake ; who, con- 
sidering all amusements as equally, heinous, 
made no difference between a game. of chess 
or mangala, and illicit attentions te one’s 
own great-grand mother, and onee, in his 
devout fury, with his enormous chaplet po- 
sitively demolished Karagheuz in the midst 
of all his drollery: a personage who, at the 
end of the Ramadan, leoked like a walking 

ectre, and the very last time of this fast 
absolutely doubled its length, only for having 
snuffed up with pleasure, before the hours 
of abstinence were over, the fumes of a kie- 
bab on its age eut of a cook-shop: a 
personage who hail an absolute horror ef all 
representations of the human figure—those 
of Saint Mark on the — ao 
excepued; a personage, in » whi already 
was surnamed in his own'district. the Wely: 
or Saint ; and whom all his neighbours were 
dying to see dead, only that they might ony 
their rags round his grave, and se get: 


‘of the ague, 


When this. reverend Moollah: first, made, 





his. appearance, his face was ‘still bedewed 
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with tears of sympathy, occasioned by a most 

ing scene of domestic woe, which 
his charitable hand had just assuaged. In an 
adjoining street he had found, stretched out on 
the bare pavement, a whole miscrable family, 
—father, mother, brother, sister, together at 
least with a dozen children of tender. age,— 
in a state of complete starvation.. The very 
description of such. a piteous sight harrowed 
up my soul. Lest. however the holy man 
should incur a suspicion of having been be- 
trayed into a weakness so reprehensible as 
that of pity for the human. species—for 
which he felt all the contempt. it deserved, 
and which he never preswmed to solace un- 
der any of the visitations inflicted by provi- 
dence,—I should add-that the wretched ob- 
jects of his present compassion were of that 
io criminal sort, the canine species! They 
belonged to those troops of unowwied dogs 
whom the Turks of Constantinople allow to 
live in their streets on the public bounty, in 
order to have the pleasure of seeing them 
bark at the Christians whom their Frank 
dress betrays. To these, and other beings 
of the irrational genus, were entirely confined 
the henefactions of my tutor; andif his own 
species have few obligations to acknowledge 
from him, he was recorded as having pur- 
chased yg of three hundred and fifty 
canary birds in cages, granted pensions to 
the baker and butcher jor the maintenance of 
fifty cats, and left at least a dozen. dogs, 
whom he found on the pav¢, handsomely 
provided for in his will. 

No sooner was my venerable instructor 
comfortably seated on his heels in the angle 
of my sofa, than looking around him with 
an air of complacency, as if he liked my lodg- 
ings, he told me to my infinite satisfaction, 
that, provided he only tonk his station there 
for two hours every r br he pledged himself 
before the end of the first year to instruct 
me thoroughly in all the diversities of the 
four orthodox rituals, —the Hanefy, Schafey, 
Hanbaly, and Maleky ; together with all that 
belonged to the ninety-nine epithets of the 
eo a by the ninety-nine beads 
of the let: | In the ‘space. of another 
twelvemonth he ventured to hope that he 
might go over with me the principal dif- 
ference between the two hundred and eighty 
most canonical Mufessirs or commentators 
on the ‘Koran, as. well as the two hundred 
and thirty-five articles of the creed, on which 
theologians entertain a difference of opinion ; 
and in the third year of our course, he pro- 
mised to enable me completely to refute all 
the objections which the Alewys and other 
dissenters make to the Sunnee creed; and to! 
have a idea of the tenets of the seven- 
ows hereti¢al sects, from that of 

hakem.el-Mookanna, or the o} 

het with the golden mask, to Khand- 
4 — —— who eat pork Roan 

mn public market place like: an 

Christian: so as h dint of so mue 
re oo on the fourth and last year to have 
ing to do but to go over the whole again, 
and imprint it indelibly on my. memory. By 
Way oP alittle foretaste of his method. of 
, he took up‘one of the comtnover- 


> 


against it; and, then,—as he had an undubit- 
able right to do with his undisputed property, 
—~again completely. overset them. by the ir- 
resistible force of his arguments ; after which 
—having entirely silenced his adversary, he 
rose, equally proud of the acuteness of his 
own rhetoric, and charmed with the sagacity 
with which I had listened. 

The truth is I had fallen asleep; where- 
fore, when I suddenly awoke on the din of 
his argumentation ceasing. I shook my head 
with a profound air, and by way of shewing 
how much ijn earnest I meant to be, witha 
very wise look said I could not give my un- 
qualified assent, until I heard both sides of 
the question. Thus fur I had heard neither. 

This determination rather surprised my 
doctor, who seemed to‘ havé relied on m 
faculty of implicit credence. ‘“‘ Hear bot 
sides of the question! ” exclaimed he in ut- 
ter astonishment. ‘‘ Why that is just the 
way never to come to a conclusion, and to 
remain in suspence all the days of one’s life! 
Wise men first adopt an opinion, and then 
learn to defend it. For my part I make it 
arule never to hear but.one side ; and so du 
all who wish to settle their belief.” 

After various adventures at Constan- 
tinople, our hero sets out to claim his 
mother’s estate at Naxos, for his change 
of religion gave the right to the young- 
er brother. On his voyage, one of his 
fellow passengers, he tells us, was— 


A personage with whom I had made ac- 
quaintance on board the Turkish fleet, du- 
ring the expedition to the Morea, Never 
had we met since the failure of the attempt 
on Mayno. Themarine therefore felt great 
pleasure in boasting of the more successful 
one against the same nest of pirates, under- 
taken the ensuing year, The delight with 
which he described how the Moohassil of the 
Morea forced the little peninsula by land, 
and the Capitan-pasha b. ed it by sea; 
and how the inhabitants, driven by the one 
out of their strong holds, fell with their boats 
into the clutches of the other, could only be 
exceeded by therapture with which he pai 
ed the males all hanged, and the women and 
children all drowned, in order to reconcile 
them to the "Furkish yoke.. “You” he con- 
cluded, ‘who are going to take possession 
of your estates, mean henceforth Lanapeen 
to lead a sober country life, and have ¢ 
with. all such frelics. May you prosper ! 
For: my part, I hate innocent amysements, 
and want a little vice toseasen my pleasures!” 
‘Tenedos now being near, - my 
for the boat, and got himself rowed ashore ; 
while I wished him. at parting.a great deal 
of pleasure with all manner of vice. 

(To be continued). 





_ Burckhardt's Nubian Travels, 4to. 
6 Continued.) 

From Taka Mri Buekhardt was 
tempted to make his way southward in- 
to Abyssinia, through the land of the: 
Arabs Omran, and the Hallengas 5’ but 
he tells us— ‘Segre = 
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Great animosity seems to prevail between 
the Hallengas and the Abyssinians, the latter 
‘never being mentioned by them without some 
Ma gah re epithet, the mildest of which is 

afer. I had heard in Upper Egypt, and at 
Berber, that caravans sometimes depart from 
the Hallengas for Massouah ; and I was af- 
terwards told at Djidda, by some Massouah 
merchants, that Hallengas were sometimes 
scen at that place with cows for sale ; but T 
could hear of no such intercourse pinta my 
stay at Taka. The Hall have a slight 
commercial intercourse with the Abyssinians 
of the province called Walkayt. Had I seen 
the least probability of making my way to- 
wards Massouah, Y should have attempted 
it, for that part of the country appeared to 
me to be very interesting ; it would have led 
me through the dwellings of many tribes who 
form the links of the chain by which the 
ee are connected with the Arabs, 
and whose_manners, no doubt, present strik- 
ing originalities ; but after what I observed 
of the character of the people of Taka, I did 
not think that I should have the smallest 
chance of being able to protect my little 
property after quitting my companions the 

ouakin merchants ; and from what I saw of 
the hospitality of these people, I was certain 
that if once stripped I should perish of want. 
To have en one of these savages as a 
guide. would have been of little avail, had he’ 
even proved faithful, as he could not have 
ensured my safety for more than one day’s 
journey, or as far as the limits of his own 
tribe. I should then have fallen amo 
strangers, all intent upon plundering me o 
whaterer I possessefl, while I should have 
had nothing to offer in my defence, and could 
hardly haye made myself understood, very few 

eople in those parts speaking Arabie. 1 

ope, therefore, I shall not be blamed for 
abandoning this project, while, on the other 
hand, I had reasdnable hopes of reaching 
Souakin in safety. 1 heard at Taka that 
Souakin and Massouah*were at equal dis- 
tances from the Hallengas. 

Obliged to relinquish this projeet,, 
Mr. Burckhardt went on towards the 
Red Sea, between which and the Nile, 
he was now nearly mid-way. His re- 
marks retain the same character as hi- 
therto: he relates very extraordingry 
things with the utmost simplicity, and 
seems to forget that they ave mot the 
less astonishing on aecount of haying. 
become somewtat familiar ‘to him. : 
The caravan started fromTaka’ on the’ 
16th June,, and proceeded N. E. by Ns 
and the annexed, account of, pilgrim 
routes to Mecca is exceedingly intc- 
resting to African geography. 

June 16th.—We continued in the direction 
of N. E, by Ra Ne chucal cage ape 
or bwenty 0 e Tekayrne, or ~" 
ims, Phe WhbeflatSdh’ i beytowed Hon afl 
esses who ‘come from are in'seareh 
oflearning, They do not catl themselves by 
this name of Tekroury, which many assqred 


| me they had never heard tif they reached the 








ted points ; first raised his own objections 











Africa,) 
to Mekka for the Hadj, or in 
Koran and the commen- 


ated ee ia Mg Ij; at present 
are not more than twelve in the mosque 

and I did not find abore 
in the great mosque at 


Mekka; where are occupied chiefly in | the 
; iat F he belief, 


the Koran by heart, in t 
ever forget.a chapter which 
me Gog 1. wr in the Beit = 
) e ter part of the 
who visit Mekka, come from the 
of Darfour, the principal of which 
at Kondjara, in the neighbourhood of 
Kobbe... Those from the most western coun- 
tries, who pass this road, are from Bahr el 
Ghazal and ye. All the Black Had- 
jis from the countries to the west of Bagerme, 
from Tey far as Timbuctou, either 
travel with the Fegzan, or agli b 
pilgrim carayan, or proc sea from t 
coast of Barbary. wittn Bier, 
Some of the Teka of Darfour and 
Kordofan are possessed of considerable pro- 


ef 
Ge 


, and trade during their journey. At 
Bj met yh tan fom Da Souak: 


our 

three. or four female attendants, and 

half a dozen female slaves, which formed his 
household, besides the slaves he carried with 


him for sale ; but the part of them 
are find their way to 
M back to their own country, by 


ekka, . and to 
Degareng, ne Uy, weet Enyce. gore Ba teks 
manual labour on the road. The equipments 
of all Frese praees are exaculy siite, and 
consist, of a few rags tied round the waist, a 
woollen bonnet, a leathern provision 
sack, carried on a long stick over the shoul- 


der, a leathern pouch, containing a book of |i 


rayers, Ora of a few chapters of the 
: mines ood 


oran; a int one Fors long, 
by six inches in breadth, upon which they 
write charms, or prayers, for themselves or 
others to learn by heart; an inkstand, form- 
ed of a small 3 a bowl to drink out of, 
or to collect from the charitable ; 


“Whe 
in 


HE 
ef 
i 
iH 


sath 
Wl 
i 
= 
‘if 


[ 


can| pursue their 


ia, by Gondar 
* 2 along the Nile from Sennsar to Shendy ; | Tek 


y 





‘the desert. 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


by three different 
routes: viz, 1, thi the interior of Abys- 
Axum, to Massotah ; 
d, 3, from Sennaar to Taka, 
of mare and from ain to inet 
ich they escape the journcy 
th T one Whe travel by the first 
route complain of being ill-treated by the 
Christians of Abyssinia, of never being al- 
lowed to enter any house, or even court- 
yard, and of being fed like dogs (as ings bong 
press ©) before the threshold. They, how- 
erer, always obtain a copious evening meal. 
At Massouah they remain a few weeks, till 
earn by their labour sufficient to pay 
their passage-money by sea either to the 
nearest coast of Yemen, which is one dollar, 
or to Djidda, which is two dollars. ‘Their 
usual rendezvous is Hodeyda, ober po 
of Yemen, from whence they to 
Mekka, by land, passing through the hos- 
pitable tribes of Bedouins in the mountains 
q the Hedjaz. A oe al ne number of 
cree pilariine © pass by this route an- 
nually to Mekka at about one hundred and 
fifty, or two hundred. Many Tekayrne are 
settled in the sea-ports of Yemen, as well as 
at Djidda and Mekka. The third route is 
preferred by all pilgrims who are able to 
make a common purse in order to buy 
camel for. the transport of water and provi- 
sions ; and they are sure of finding at Taka, 
after a short stay, some merchants from 
in, in whose company they can pro- 
ceed to ee ee. 7 e 
It will readily be conceived that the dan- 
and fatigue incident to the journey prove 
to great numbers of the pilgrims ; per- 
haps ne ee to — _—s = 
greater of the diseases by which the 
are mredtvic on the road, arise from their 
being almost destitute of clothing; many 
perish in the deserts through want and ‘fa- 
figue, and others are murdered ; but as all 
St be ee ee ees Rage 
t contingencies have little 
nd i —_ me now a in = 
verting others from peoese. Altho 
the greater number of the pilgrims are stout 
young, men, yet it is not rare to see women 
ollowing their husbands to the Hadj; and, 
almost incredible as it may seem, one of the 
men who joined our caravan at was 
blind . 4 





a opera of the countries 
which the pilgrims » are so uncharitab 
and cruel to hein; th *y think that every 

roury is & king of Soudan in disguise, 


with abundance of gold about him. 
e e e 


In Africa as well as in Arabia, the country 
people, wherever the black Fakys pass, are 
eager to procure amulets of their writing, 
which are supposed to possess greater virtue 
than those of any other class of pilgrims. 
There lives at present, in Cairo, near the 
Kara-Meydan, a Tekroury, who has been 
for gon Rare famous for his amulets, and 
— makes large sums of money by writing 
them. 

(To be continued.) 





ANALYSIS OF THE JOURNAL DES SAVANS, 
FOR AUGUST AND SEPTEMBER 1819. 
(Concluded.) 

HISTORY OF VENICE. 

Art. V. Histeire de la République de Venise, 

ar P. Daru, de Academie Francoise, 

: vol, 8vo. 

The review of this work being now con- 
cluded, we proceed, according to our promise, 
to give an account of it. 

hile reading this important work (says 
the reviewer,) in which the author gives us 
a complete history of an illustrious republic 
from its origin to the revolution, ch in 
our days ‘has overthrown its ancient institu- 
tions and its government, I had constantly 
in my mind the fine verses of Sannazarius. 

Viderat Hadriacis ...... 

Sinelago Tybrim prefers urbem aspice utram- 


ue . 
Ham selesintn dices, hanc posuisse Deos. 
The Venetians, itis said, called their city 
* Opus Excelsi,” the work of the Most 
h 


H 
the government, the political rights which 
red the Venetians an independent peo- 
ple, the origin of which was coeval with the 
most ancient monarchy of Europe, have 
ceased, perhaps forever. I employ the ex- 
pressions ef the historian of the Republic. 
‘€ It has perished ‘in that great revolution, 
which has overthrown so many states. A 
caprice of fortune has raised again the thrones 
which had been subverted. Venice, almost 
alone, has irrevocably disap ; its ‘peo- 
ple are erased from thelist of nations.” 
The author has been ina situation in which 
it was more easy for him to describe with 
entire impartiality the annals of this repub- 
lic, revealing, without inconvenience and 
without injustice, the springs of a mysterious 
government, whichhas by turns blamed 
and admired, but which, at least, long ex- 
isted with glory. From research into the 
Archivés of Venice, which wére formerly 
secret; by i i zeal and} , 
in 


city stiil exists, but the institutions, 


had friend and companion, and | ig this respect, from all these very aumerous 
bork miieet ie the crests of tae parent pl .- . ished, , 
grims. It is principally owing to a few ex-} Venetians, or by ‘authors not belonging to 
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e Veneti, a people of ancient Italy, 
descended, i some, from the Ve- 
neti of Armorica, and according to others, 
from the Heneti of Pap nia, inhabited 
the country on the shores of the Adriatic, 
between the Julian Alps and the river Po. 
On the irruption of the Barbarians into 
Italy, and principally at the time of the ar- 
rival of Attilain 452, the Veneti took refuge 
on several little islands, formed by the mouth 
of that river. ‘They chose at first a popular 
government; each of these islands elected 
annually a tribune, who was charged with 
the government and the administration of 
justice, and these magistrates were responsi- 
ble to the general assembly. In 697 it was 
judged necessary tv appoint a supreme ma- 
fiatrate by the name a Doge. "Phe Doges 
soon became ambitious to transmit their of- 
fice to their sons, or.their relations ; factions 
arose, feuds became heredi To secure 
the office in their family, the Doges generally 
associated a son or a brother in the power, 
during their own life. 

The island of Rialto, surrounded by many 
little islands, ™ ihe most concerns 
the Doge Angelo icipatio, united them 
by bridges, and poseutnan them with a 
rampart in 809, and then it was that the city 
took the name of Venice, 

This republic had already had to defend 
itself t foreign attacks. Pepin and 
Charlemagne had turned their arms against 
it: its commerce had prospered ; and cither 
through ambition or necessity, it had engaged 
in various wars With its neighbours. As Ve- 
nice had increased her power, the causes of 
civil dissension had increased in the same 
proportion. .Towards the end of the 10th 
century the Doge Peter Urseolo I. afflicted 
by these discords, secretly left the palace, 
and retired into a monastery near Perpignan, 
where he assumed the monastic habit, and 
died in 997. j 

Dominic Urseolo having formed a faction 
to obtain the office ef Doge, to which he 
thought he ‘had a title, as a relation of the 
preceding Doge, a. fundamental law was 
passed, prohibiting the nomination of a suc- 
cessor to a Doge, during his life time. The 
observance of this law was one of the prin- 
cipal causes of the stability of the govern- 
ment of Venice. Count he employs the 
whole 39th book in describing it. is part 
of his work is of g merit, and highly 
interesting besides, from its containing seve- 
ral details, now published for the first time. 

The Crusades, which ruined other states, 
contributed to increase the commerce and 
the power. of the Venetians. ‘After the 
taking of Constantinople, they received 
their share of the spoils of the empire 
of the East, and the Doge added to hie 
titles, that of ‘‘ Lord of a Quarter and. a 


Half of the Roman Empire.” 
One of the most honourable epochs in the 
history of Venice, is undoubtedly, that from 


1378 to 1381. “Count Daru calls it far 
of Chiozza, Tein por of the. work fills up 
the whole 10th book; The republic, reduced 
to the last extremity, struggled with equal 
Success: and courage, against the. jes 

powers and nations, united against it in a 


gaged with their own government. 
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league, at the head of Which were the Ge- 
noese, animated by an implacable yt of 
rivalry, which aimed at aothing hess the 
destruction of Venice. The author has, in 
this part, emulated the glory and ‘nobleness 
of his subject, We t that we cannot 
quote some pages, which would enable our 
readers to appreciate the merit of the style, 
the art with which the author has employed 
dramatic forms, and the warmth with which 
he has painted the exalted sentiments, the 
generous devotedness of the Venetians during 
the reverses of their country, and in the pre- 
sence of the imminent dangers over which 
they finally triumphed. 

The taking of Constantinople by Mahomet 
II., the invasions of Italy by the French, the 
discovery of the New World, and of the 

assage to India by the Cape of Good Hope, 

ad a ver t influence on the fo 
policy. and ¢ e commerce of the Venetians. 

eing obliged, aceording to circumstances, 
to change her friends and enemies, during the 
expeditions of Charles 8th, Louis 12th, and 
Francis Ist, Venice at length enjoyed an un- 
interrupted from 1540 to 1570, and it 
is remarkable that this peace was concluded 
by the authority of the council of ten, which 
had given instructions and powers more 
ample than those of the government itself. 
In the 17th and 18th centuries the Venetians 
took a less active in the affairs of Eu- 
rope. They remained neuter in the war of 
the Spanish succession ; but their neutrality 
was more injurious than advantageous to 
them. In 1719, the of ' Passarowitz 
seemed to have fixed the destinies of Venice ; 
for after that peace the republic siiffered no 
loss, made no acquisition, or exchange, and 
avoided taking part in the wars'for the suc- 
cession of Parma and Tuscany, and that of 
the Emperor Charles VI. 


The Venetians then taking’ less part in| t 


the affairs of other powers, were more en- 
A great 
competition arose ‘between the ‘various 
powers, which successively attacked each 
other, It was urider these circumstances 
that the French revolution surprized the 
Venetians, who were rendered supiné by a 
peace which had continued ‘above ‘seventy 
ears. 
: Count Daru describes the various and nu- 
merous incidents which preceded and brought 
on the catastrophe, which terminated an 
litical existence of Venice. “This part of 
work is. éntirely new ; it contains very cu- 
rigus details, and very inte circum- 
stances, which we'do not’ dwell upon, be- 
cause every body ‘is ‘acquainted’ with the 
principal events, and the result. 
Another very interestitig part of this work is 
the account of the differences between Venice 
and the Court of Rome, in which the Vene- 


tians gave numerous of @ spirited and 
i ar opposition to the prevensions of 
the papal see. 


If we examine the political-institutions of 
Venice, and the spirit of its government, we 
admire, but, shi at the terrible means 
which served to found and to maintain this 
ancient aristocracy. =. 

One of the institutions to which Venice 





was indebted for the public tranquil 
which it consolidated without cemsitig at 
‘expence of individual , was that of 
the state inquisitors whose ‘Mr. Dara 
fixes in the year 1454. Historians had hi- 
therto been ignorant of the attributes, the 
means, and the forms of this formidable tri- 
bunal, or had not dared to disclose them. 
The part of Count Daru’s book which treats 
of them, is a real historical conquest, which 
therefore merits peculiar attention. We see 
by the regulations which he has published, 
that this tribunal had in ite pay, spies among 
all classes of the inhabitants, to keep’ a-con- 
stant watch over the magistrates, the citi- 
zens, the anvbassadors. All the machina- 
tions, all the perfidies of the civil inquisition, 
are laid open in this code. If, for instance, 
among the patricians chosen to offices, any 
one dues not ss the entire confidence 
of the ipquisitors, he'is to be surrounded 
with spies, who are to tempt him by making 
him ‘mysterious prose against the go- 
vernment ; and if le does not immediately 
come and give an account of these proposals, 
he shall ‘be inscribed on the list of sus- 
pected persons. The ambassadors of Venice 
at foreign courts, held a correspondence 
with the inquisitors, in which commu- 
nicated certain discoveries of whi 

were not to speak in their dispatches to the 
Senate. We quote some of the articles. 

Art. te . the tribunal shall rn 
judged the death of any one necessary, the 
execution shall never be public ; the > 
condemned shall be privately drowned by 

ight in the canal Orfano. 

Art. XXII. Every two months the tribu- 
nal shall have the mail of the courier to 
Rome brought to it, and the letters shall be 
opened, in order to discover the correspan- 
<r. which the papalists may keep up with 

court ' 


“Art. XXV. ‘The ttibunal shall ‘authorise 


the. generals commanding in Cyprus or in 
Cc in case there should in the 
country some patrician, or other of 
consequence, whose conduct it’ de- 


sirable that he should not remain alive, to 
have him put to death secretly, if in their 
conscience they judge this measure indispen- 
sable, and can answer for it before God.” 
This mode of proceeding, barbarous a8 it 
was, had at léast the pretext of the safety of 
the state, and the public interest. But what 


shall we say to 

Aft. XXV1. If a workman carries to a fo- 
reign country any art, to the t of 
the republic, his relations shall be thrown 
into. ; if he does not return, measures 
shall be taken to put him to death, wherever 
he may be ; and after his death his relations 
shall be set at ; 

Art. XXXV. relates to the nobles, who 
express their opinions in the senate. “* If 
he proceeds to s the authority of the 
‘council of ten, and wishes to in upon it, 
he shall be suffered to speak ut inter- 
pe roiclrogay Ray ayo ht 

brought to , to punished according 
to the crime ; and if this means does not suc- 
pceed he shall he secretly put to death, 
Art. XXXIX. A discontentéd noble, ‘who 


















these two » heis 
guilty of new indiseretions, he shall be drown- 
ed, as incorrigible. 

These quotations will give a sufficient idea 
of the other numerous Sages drawn up’ in 
the same spirit; and which are’ the corol- 
laries of the -principles laid down by the 
tribunal. 


OF the 40 books which compose the his 


tory of Venice, there are some, in which the | 


nature of the subject has permitted the author 
to shew a very pies talent; such are the 
4th and 5th, in which he relates the taking 
of Constantinople by the Crusaders, and the 
consequences of that great event ; the 6th, 
which contains an excellent essay on the go- 
vernments of Italy in the 14th century ; fe 
10th; on the war of Chiozza; the 19th, on 
the commerce and marine of the Venetians : 
the 2ist, on the differences of the republic 
with Paul V. ; the 3st. on the conspiracy of 
1618, in which theauthor, after a most lumi- 
nous and convincing discussion, comes to the 
conclusion, that t was no conspirac 
against Venice ; that the Marquis of Bede- 
sas ae never poems or bape an 
ostile project against the republic; and that 
it was the ny o* Danes VIPETOY of A 
les, who with the design of seizing on the 
om of Naples, with the Sectat assent 

and aid.of Venice, had kept up a private ne- 
gociation with the Venetian government, the 


subaltern actors in which were first the 
dupes, and then the victims, when the plan 


of the Duke having failed, it was found ne- a 


cessary to treat as conspirators, ts who 
wer, 10,-hase,;heen,.the aupiliance uf the 
Duke, ofOssuna, 

To these we add the 35th book, whi 
gives the picture of the republic towards the 
end, of ie last conney e 36th, 37th, and 
38th, which include the fatal epoch from the 
commencement of the French revolution till 
the overthrow of the Venetian republic; the 
39th, which deseribes its governinent ; 
the 40th, which gives the picture of the state 
of literature, of the sciences, and the arts, 
among the Venetians, 

Five volumes contain the history, properly 


so called; and it will not use if we 
rl thes the hie of the republic by 
is in 12. vols. wi 





the Abbé Laugi without notes, 
without, j ory documents, that 
ita in, 1750; that. is previous to the events 
which excite the most interest, and require 
the most developement, in the work of Count 


“Two volumes contain thé justificatory 
leces, and the indication of the numerous 
Ries seh the poe von consulted. 
“Rot, accustomed to we re- 
ing esqusvniisip bah nyse 
ey tga corner 
»the ! in 4 
suly the aod. .of a republic, of whic 





Y | remains of the Po 


| north coast 0 

















nothing remains _but illustrious and terrible 
‘recollections. 

Lastly, several maps and plans give an ad- 
ditional value tq this great and excellent 
work, which on. many accounts deserves to 
be ranked. among the number of good his- 
tories, which do honor to our literature. 
Art. VI. Count -Orioff’s' Memoirs of the 

Kingdom of Naples, 2 vols. 8vo.—As we 

have in our 150th Number given an ex- 

tract from this work, and-in Number 151 

a letter from Mr. Blaquiere, announcing 

his intention of preparingan English trans- 

lation of it, we shall refrain from further 
notice of it, till Mr. B. shall have fulfilled 
his promise. 





ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
NEW BRITISH SETTLEMENTS IN AFRICA 
AND ASIA. 

(From a foreign Journal.) 

We learn from saucroeponsent in London, 
that since the years 1812, 1813, and 1814, 
Lord Valentia has been commissioned by the 
oe overament, to examine the coasts 
of Metin ae pbyeiin, 4 and bos presen 
m by engineers, (while a tsman, 
Mr. Sein, is travelling through the interior 


Y | of that country and of Nubia) in order to 


found new commercial establishments on the 
ese industry. All the 
aachoring places and entrances are alread 
fortified. By these means the access to the 
Red Sea is closed as much as that to the 
Gulph of Venice ; and it is probable that no 
nation except the English will henceforward 
venture to visit the seas near the Island So- 
cotora, of which they have already taken 
session. 
The Gulph of Persia is in the same situ- 
ation as the Red ‘Sea:. it is commanded by 
the English batteries ; establishments having 
heen.formed upon the _ islands lying on the 
that Gulph. The English 
ship Favourite, Captain ho ee sur- 
veyed the coasts of these islands in July, 
1816; they are eight: in number, and this 
captain took possession of them in the name 
of his sovereign, on the pretext that they 
had never been ae In any oom ~ 
ed .atLondon, though they were formerly 
Gaited by the ee [he islands have 


| the following names :—-Aff, Yarnin, Arzenie, 


Almy, Syr-bon-yass, Déluze and Cheraraon. 
The sv sifueted, on an. immense bank of 
ie ters, which.extends nearly two 
hundred English miles from North to South. 
They were taken jen of to facilitate 
the pursuit-of the Wechabite pirates ; but 


|| they would be,of importance if Persia should 


be obliged to give up.the island of Bahrein to 
‘Russia. 





LFARNED SOCIETIES. 
OXFORD, Jan. 15th. 
ions for 


The inted for co: 

the prupote of granting Ome ad confer 
i i Degrees, ithe present Term :—viz. Ja- 
‘nuary, Friday, 14th ;. Thursday, 27th ; Fe- 


AND 





‘Such was his whim, nor reck 








Thursday, 8th; Saturday, 12th; 


bruary, y 
Tuesday, 15th; March, Thursday, 2d; 


| Thursday, 16th ; Monday, 27th. 


Yesterday, the first day of Lent Term, the 
following degrees were conferred :— 

Master or Arts.—Rev. Charles Henry 
Watling, fellow of Jesus College. 

Bacue.tors oF Arts.—Thomas Jeffery 
Bumpstead, Esq. Queen’s College, - grand 
compounder ; William Duy, Esq, Brasennose 
College, grand compounder ; Edward Wan- 
stall, Queen’ s College ; Charles Buck, St. 
Edmund Hall ; John Baron, Henry William 
Buckley, Peter Hordern, and Francis Stone- 
hewer Newhold, Brasennose College. 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 


[ By Correspondents.} 
TO SOPHIA. 
Though thou art lovely, and arrayed 
In all the graces of thy kind, 
Those charms, alas! are but displayed 
To raise a tumult in my mind. 
Thou canst not love, nor canst thou tell, 
How I adore, nay dote on thee; 
Where’er I go, where’er I dwell, 
Thy form livesin my memory. 
Then fare thee well! I would not leave 
The thought of one so fair'as thou, 
Until thy death should bid me weave 














A cypress wreathe to deck my brow. 
And e’en in ¢hat much dreaded hour, 


Y | If fate should will I live.so long, 


Thy gentle shade shall haunt my bower, 
Thy lovely name shall grace my song. 
Leeds, Jan. 8th, 1820. H.W, T. 





RELIGION. 
From the lone watch-tower by the howling deep, 
Where winds and waves their midnight Femi 
keep, 

The feeble taper gleams along the tide, 
And haply proves the wand’ ring seaman’s guide. 
So o’er the turbid flood of changeful. life, : 
Even whose deepest calms are deadly strife, 
Religion’s light reflects a cheering ray, 
To guide poor mortals on their dang’rous way. 
When reason fails, and hope is well nigh o’er, 
And close at hand impends th’ eternal shore ; 
She’s the last refuge—she alone appears 
To calm their woes, and dissi their fears ; 
She’s the sheet anchor, which at we dr they cast, 
And in the haven safe they ride at last. 

Leeds. Jan. 8th. H. W.T. 





MALVYN, 


A Fragment. 

A silly youth was Malvyn, yet he knew, 

His silli as well as those who chid, 
Nor for that knowl 

But on he went, 
Nor deign’d to think of what was false or true, 

Or right, or wrong; as im ower he did; 
He was unto himself, God, king and friend, 

’d he where ’twould 


were his faults less few, 


end. 


He was avillain, so he would confess, — 

Tho’ no one ask’d; and strange delight he 
took © Tory 

T’ expat ate with the utmost carelessness 


‘* ‘Upon himself; and read, as from a book, 


Vices too black, and should one strive to trace 
Aught that might have belied such in his look, 


neither check’d nor hid, , 
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It was a stinging glance of scorn he threw, . 
To’mock the eye that sought to read him 
through. 


_But yet so bold and openly he wore 
distorted 


The black features of his soul, 
None would believe them real, tho’ he swore, 
But deem'd them as a mask at his control, 
Which for strange pride or bluntness he drew 
o’er 


His nature, as he scorn'd t’enrol 
Himself with man, but to be other strove, 
And car’d not, if below him, or above. 


There was some truth in this, at least as far 

As his unwillingness to hérd with man; 
For he was to them, as a self-lit star, 

That shines On all, tho’ never shone upon; 
And if he ever mingled in their jar, 

*Twas but to laugh at all, and laugh with none, 
Or to collect fresh food for silent scorn— 
‘Snch was his appetite, and copiotrs was his horn. 


He was the child of humour, and she gave 
A softer tone at times, and on him then 
Counsel fell, as the hail-drop on the wave, 
That splashes first, then gently melteth in, 
Giving one hope, that something yet might save— 
But he would shake the dew-drops from his 
mane, 
And with a bitter playfulness conceal 
The callousness he loath’d, but yet was proud 
to feel. 


Seldom and'‘sudden‘were those qualms of feeling, 
And slight the cause that wrought upon him 


so, 
Yet worlds of grief beyond all words revealing, 
When the soul weeps, but tears do never flow, 
And sudden with a mental wrench concealing 
. "Neath abrupt jest and mirth his inward woe, 
As the chill, icy lake, congeals the while, 
It clothes itself in Heav’n’s own azure smile. 


No sympathy had he, yet selfishness 
In him assum’d a bearing boldly great ; 
‘He scorned all, nor yet was loved the less— 
For grandeur hovers round the desolate 
Of men and things—‘‘ dione” doth more express 
Of the sublime, than poets can create.— 
This, Malvyn oft has said, and in a tone 
So deep and heart-sent, doubly was it lone. 
« * . ° 


Eworc. 





THE DRAMA, 





Tas Beasts.—The dramatic circles are 
big with expectation, as two new performers 
are announced at Drury Lane, such “as, ’tis 
said, have not ap since the age of Ro- 
man spectacle. His Grace of Devonshire’s 
tame Elephant, and his Honour Mr. Kean’s 
tame Lion, intend taking each a part in the 
‘pantomime ; and no doubtis entertained, that 
they will by their exertions revive the lan- 
guishing attractions of Jack the Giant-killer. 
in the month of February, and enable that, 
yop and ——_ piece to run —— into 

season, to the great improvement 0 the 
young, and the information of the old. 

Drury Lane. Gavuantry.—This the- 
are on § » furnished: an -example 
of the meeting of extremes; a ‘new ‘co- 
medy was pérformed, and, differing in 
every thing. else, the :author and manager 
on one side agreed entirely with. the ‘au- 
dience on the other, that there was nothing 





comic in the evening’s entertainment. . The 
play seemed to be a compilation made avith 
no other view than to get every man and 
woman. belonging to the D ane com- 
pany of comedians, and capable ef acting, 
upon the stage ; no matter whether with or 
without a purpose. ‘‘ They Aad their exits 
and their entrances ;” and in this lay the 
strength of the piece. From the second title, 
“* Adventures in Madrid, we had a right to 
expect some plot or incident ; but, perhaps 
from not bag > tay Y Spanish, we could 
detect nothing of either kind. The majority 
of the visitors being in the same state of 
blessed ignorance, it soon became evident 
that all the gallantry of the drama could not 
save it. Indeed, it met with a decided and 
deserved condemnation ; and the manager a 
little forgot his cue when in an address sig- 
nifying acquiescence in the sentence, he ven- 
tured.to hint that the difficulty of judging 
between a good comedy anda bad one was 
rather above the comprehension of the au- 
dience on a single representation. This is a 
sort of insinuation, which had better be re- 
tained in the breasts of our theatrical pur- 
veyors—for we are sure that mercy and 
candour, rather than severity and critical 
justice, are the characteristics of the public 
on these occasions. The plain and obvious 
fact is, that the failure of this play contra- 
dicted greeh-room opinion; because the pub- 
lie considers the whole, whereas in the green- 
room, every actor considers but his own 
pert. If Messrs. A, B, C, and Mistresses 

, E, F, think the characters drawn for 
them will afford an opportunity for display-' 
ing what they deem their forte, presto! 
the play is pronounced admirable and got 
up accordingly ; while infinitely better pro- 
ductions,: which do not hit the istical 
fancies of actors and actresses,'are dismissed 
with contempt. Of the latter the public has no 
means of Tre wt but of the former, we will 
venture to aszert, its judgement is ninety-nine 
times in ah correct—and_ this piece 
preferred no ground for exception ‘It is 
the system ~ wee = have alluded—the 
preparation of plays for particular persons 
rather than on the legitimate principles of 
dramatic composition, that is the founda- 
tion of much of the inferiority of the modern 
stage, and we pray Mr. Elliston to reflect on 
this point, rather than arraign the taste and 
ability of his patrons. 

This -gentleman has generously assigned 
the profits of one night’s répresentations to’ 
the charity for relieving the wretched in t 
city. We trust that his howse has largely’ 

orded. the means of consolation to the! 
houseless, and that his charity on this‘o¢casion’ 
will not be forgotten whtn the doors are 
opened on his own account. 

Covent Garver. Mr. NAtnan.“A’ 
person of this name, known to the musical! 
world as.a co and, teacher, attempted) 
the part of Guy Mannefitig in the opera sol 
entitled, on Saturday last. He was very un- 
fortunate ; and it soon appeared ‘that what 
his na ¢,'perliaps an ancestor, ‘said to, 
the king of'Israel, might be reversed'in ap- 
plication to his acting and-singing ,'for nothing 
could be more evident than that Nathan was’ 
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not the man—to succeed upon the stage- 
His efforts,indeed,reminded us of the old story 
of a candidate for histrionics honours, who be- 
cause he drawled like one eminent actor, stut- 
tered like a second, limped like a third, and 
squinted like a fourth, £c., maintained that 
he who concentrated so many qualities 
which were seen in popular favourites, ought 
of course to receive in his own person the 
gregate of the applause which rewarded 
them severally, us Mr. Nathan, whose 
n is of indifferent proportions, whose 
esticulation is awkward, whose countenance 
is theatrically inexpressive, and whose voice 
is effete, seemed to calculate on imperfections 
and deficiencies ; and, like his prototype 
above described from Mr. Joseph Milter, Was 
utterly rejected. His condemnation was ac- 
celerated by the véry injudicious envore of 
his first song by a multitude of rash friends ; 
and in this respect another instance added of 
the impolicy of a practice which we have so 
frequently censured. ‘The noble air *‘ Scots 
wha hae wi’ Wallace bled,” was so hope- 
lessly given, that all chance of escape va- 
nished, and the sentence of banishment from 
“ these boards” was loudly and unanimous- 
ly pronounced. But even without being 
brought into comparison with the mighty 
powers ‘of Braliam, Mr. N. proved himself 
to have entirely mistaken his talent, when 
he sought fame as an opera performer. 





FOREIGN DRAMA. 
Paristan Dramatic Review oF 1819.— 
One hundred and thirty-four new pieces have 
been brought out during the last year: 1818 
produced one hundred and forty-nine ; and 
though 1819 has been less fertile in births 
than the year which preceded it, yet the 
deaths have been ‘no less numerous. The 
Academie Royale de Musique confined its 
labours to the revival of Tarare, and the’new 
opera of Olympia. The Theatre Francais, on 
the contrary, evinced great activity, and 
nine new pieces have been produced, among 
which are three 't ies and ‘a: comedy. 
Thus the first theatre of the French metro- 
polis has this year spared no exertion; and 
certainly the managers of the second have not 
shewn themselves remiss. The most brilliant 
success attended their firstyproduction. All 
Paris thronged to see the Vépres Siciliennes. 
The company of the Odeon have been less 
fortunate ; we merély recollect the. titles of 
M. Daigrieux, Crispin Diogtne, and a few 
other unsuccessful pieces produced at the 
Theatre Savaris. otwithstanding séveral 
decided failures, the Opera-Comique has not 
‘forfeited public favour. Several judicious 
revivals, ‘uid ‘the charming little piece of 
Edmondund Caroline, waive compensated for 
‘the submersion of ‘the Ve de Budilary, and 
the‘loss of the Battle of Pultorwa. Buti z 
‘its ‘tine ‘years existence, the Italian 
has produced-nine pieces. “The rival of ‘the 
‘two Boe vst) Biden and ‘Rossini’s) did 
‘not produce t ected suecess ; one was 
too antiquated forthe deletanti, and the other 
too snduare for the less impassioned spec- 
tators. However, the divine 4 e has 
-proved universally attragtive, and fashion has 
in this instance been in unison with taste. 















le, rhich is Wont to produce | Hous example f orthography -—"* Triumph 
a new évery week, brought out but} 5 Palace.” 9. yA nt Palace—for such 
during last year. Among those | is the exhibition. ad 

that have been crowned,with succesd are} A gentleman, rather sharp in his charac.. 
‘Un Dimanchée % Passy, Caroline, and the | ter, who had Yost one of « pair of beautifiil 
ou Somnambue, whose laurels prevent corznge bates e much difficulty 
all the Vaudevillistes from sleeping. in rep ing | . One day that his coachman 
The ‘Theatre des, Varietés has endeavonred | "eturned from a long hunt, he cried, “‘ Well, 


to compensate for the loss.of Potier, by the 
vres et Calaie, Angeline, and les vars, 
are among the best. The Gaieté has certain- 
visitors ; and the brilliant. success of la Fille 
del Exilé, and Bouton de Rose, may be attri- 
the decorator. 

The Ambigu-Comique happy 

ivilege of attracting all susceptible minds, 
2 for the misfortunes of Talas. ‘The ex- 
recolleetion of the light failures that have taken 
place during the year. There have been but 
the Port Saint-Martin. Procida, and le Tail- 
leur de Jean » Jacques, furnished characters 
fair to parody the success of the originals. 

The Ae omy 8 has produced only 

year. 

and Poniatowsky, have been particular fa- 
vourités, 
barren year for dramatic literature, since it 
has produced three such ies as Jeanne 


ion of twenty-seven novelties. Dou- 

ly drawn fewer tears than usual from its 

buted in a great measure to the taste of 
_ ique enjoys, the 

success Of this piece banishee all 

few misfortunes the melo-drames. of 

for Potier ; and the Petites Danaides bids 

six pieces Death of Kleber, 

Upon the whole, 1819 cannot be styled a 

d’ Arc, Louis IX, and the Veépree Siciliennes. 





VARIETIES. 


A brilliant collection of the productions 
of Sdvres, Beauvais, the Goblins, and the 
Sav were lately exhibited at the Mu- 
sée in Paris. The King, who went to view 
the collection, purchased = number of ar- 
ticles for Christmas to the various 
members of the royal family, 
dame Murat has sold to the Austrian 
government, ‘her fine collection of Medals, 
‘which are-many scarce Greek, for, it 

- is said, 100,000 florins. 


=! 








John, have you succeeded?” “Aye,” quoth 
John, joyfully, “but it was a d—d hard 
thing to méet with your match.” 

A worm. of ® very curious nature has been 
found by the cook of the King’s Arms, Ply- 
mouth, on opening a cod-fish, destined for 
an entertainment. It is about four inches 
long, and shaped like a soal ; with a mouth 
apparently intended to act asa sucker. But 

t renders it more remarkable is, a 
cloathing of the most dazzling green fea- 
thers, equal in brilliancy to those of the pea- 
cock, on the back, which gives it a very 
singular aspect. Between the feathers are 
sharp quills, resembling those on the porcu- 
pine, but comparatively smaller. The ani- 
mai would seem too large to feed on the cod, 
but might rather be considered as a parasite, 
which Ss a frequent attendant on the fish 
species. ‘Those who have seen it, many of 
whom are nautical persons, cannot call to 
their recollection any creature of a similar 
kind.— Packet. 


Report says that a copy of tlie pretended 
St. Helena MS. has been found among the 
papers of Madame de Stael; but the fact 
seems improbable. 

An officer, with a glass, eye, on undressing 
at an inn, gave it to the servant, who was 
assisting him, to put upon. the table :—the 
lad continued to wait—‘‘ What the devil are. 
you stopping for?” cried the officer: “ for 
the other.eye,”’ said the simpleton, 

M. Bosio, the French , has-receiv- 
ed.a commission from the Minister of the 
Interior, to execute a statue of Henry IV. 
as.a child, with the marble of the Pyrenees, 
now with considerable expecta- 
tions, into the Parisian arts. 

Lrrerary Suicipt.—Mr. Fridrick, known: 
by many works which he has published, and 

by his Satires, has disappeared 

Hamb , leaving behind him a letter 

in which ‘he us purpose ‘to termi- 

nate his existence. Itis t t that he has 

thrown himself ‘into the Elbe, and that his 
corps is covered by the ice. 

Mauesnerses’ .Monument.—The Em- 
peror hag subscribed. 2000 franks 
towards the monument of Malesherbes at 


The, cold at Hamburgh in the night pre- 

Se ttth ct locusts was at 2f° _. 

mur, 474° of Fahrenheit, below the freezing 
point.. 15} below-0. 





LITERARY NOTICES. 
Some portion of Buonaparte’s Memoirs, 


whether. genuine or not we cannot tell, have 
appeared in, Germany. The writer affects 
atyle of Cesar, 


R4ARY GAZETTE, AND 


A Newspaper is now published at Rio Ja 
neiro: it is called “‘ Gazeta de Janeiro.” 
Russian Literatvre.—In Rusaia, Mr. 
Guedilsch, under-librarian at Peterburgh, is 
engaged in‘a translation of Homer into Rus- 
sian hexameters: ‘Since’ 1814, six volumes 
of Plutarth’s Lives, of fourteen, of which the 
work i3 ‘to consist, have appeared. The 
Noctes Attice Aulus lius, and. Corne- 
lius Nepos, have also been translated into 
Russian. Mr. Alexander de Stourdza last 
year published a manual of the Greek lan. 
for the use of his young compatriots, 
r. de Becker, Extraordinary Professor of 
History at Abo, has begun ‘with the new 
year a national. newspaper in the Finnish 
language, under the title of “ Turun Wiikko 
Sanomat.” 








METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


january, 1820. 
Thursday, 13—Thermometer. from 9 to 29, 
Barometer from 30, 29 to 30, 36. 
Wind N.E.4.—Cloudy till the evening, when 
it became clear ; a little snow about noon. 
Friday, 14 — Thermometer from 17 to 29. 
Barometer from 30, 39 to 30, 29. 
Wind N. E. } — Cloudy; a little snow about 
noon; a steady northern light in the N.W. 
about 11 in the evening. 
Saturday, 15—Thermometer from 1 to.26. 
Barometer, from 30, 04to 29, 87; 
Wind S. W.4.—Morning and noon clear, the 
rest of the day cloudy. 
Sunday, 16 — Thermometer from 17 to 32. 
Barometer from 29, 87 to 29, 94. 
Wind N. $.—Generally clear till the evening, 
when it became hazy. 
Monday, 17—Thermometer from 17 to 37. 
Barometer from 29, 86, to 29, 74, 
Wind S, W. §.— Clondy. 
Tuesday, 18 —Thermometer from 26 to 35. 
Barometer 29, 61 to 29,36. 
Wind N.E.§.—Morning snowy, afternoon and 
evening raining, particularly hard in the evening. 
Wednesday, 19—Thermometer from 26 to 48. 
Barometer from 29,03 w29, 17. 
Wind 9, W. 4 and.4.—Cloudy ; the. sudden’ 
thaw of yesterday, accompanied with rain, caused 
the waters to be much out, 
Rain fallen ,925. of an inch. 
Lat. 51. 37. 32, N. 
Lon. 0. 3: 51. W. 


Edmonton, Middlesex. JOHN ADAMS. 


Error.—In-Number 154, line!’ of the Meteoro- 
logical Journal, for ** 45 to 52” réad “*52 to 
36. 

a nen amare A 

TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

R. B. L.'s Song needs correction. — We thank J. H. 
Sor his favour, but are sorry to observe that it 
also requires revision, which, not having the ori- 
ginat by us, we cannot give it. 

A “ Friend and Subscriber,” will oblige ws by 
retaining the latter character alone ; for we re- 
ally cannot preserve the former at the price of tx- 

From the favours of X Q we desire to be XQZ: 

> and as for the onswer he requires, there ae three 

letters for his two, 
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Piscellancous ABbvertisements, 
(Connected with Literature and the Arts.) 





Books and 
By Mr. BULLOCK, ‘at his — Hall, Piccadilly, 
on Tuesday next,’ p at One. 


SMALL LIBRARY < of valuable BOOKS, 

among which are Salt’s Views. in India, coloured 
plates; Wild Sposts of the East; Pryce’s Mineralogy; 
Lysons’ Gloucester; Histoire Naturelle des Singes ; 
Harleian Mis¢ellany, 12mo.; and many interesting and 
valuable’ works in modern English literature. Also 
about Eighty Reams chiefly ofthiek and thin Post, F ools- 








cap, Blotting, and Cartridge paper. 
To be viewed. 
Pictures. 
By Mr. BULLOCK. at his Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, 
on Wednesday next, punctually at One. 


A Few pleasing CABINET PICTURES of the 
Italian, French, and Flemish Schools. The property 
of Chas. Westmacott, Esq. 

To be viewed, and + had, two days preced- 
ing. 





BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


Handsomely printed in 4to, with Maps, &c. uniformly 
with Park*s and Barrow’s Travels, price 2! 8s. 
(TRAVELS IN NUBIA and in the INTERIOR 

of NORTH EASTERN AFRICA. By J. L, 
BURCKHARDT. With a Life and Portrait of the 
Author. 

Printed for John Murray, Albemarle Street. 
Handeomely printed in small Syo, similar to Domestic 
Cookery, wet 7s. 6d. in boards, a New Edition, great- 
ly improved, of 
THe. NEW FAMILY RECEIPT-BOOK: A 
Collection of more than Eight Hundred truly valua- 
ble Receipts (omitting those in Medicine and Cookery) 
in various Branches of Domestic Econony, selected from 
the Works of British aud Foreign Writersof unquestion- 
able experience and authority, and from the attested 
Communications of Scientific Friends. Dedicated, by 















In 8vo. price 16s. 6d. boards, 

AMERICA and the BRITISH COLONIES.— 
An Abstract of all the most. useful information 
relative to the United States of America and the British 
Colonies of Canada, the Cape of Good Hope, New 
South Wales, and Van Dieman’s Island ; exhibiting,‘ at 
one view, the ¢ tive Adv: and Disadvan- 
tages each Country offers for Emigration. Collected 
from the most valuable and recent Publications. The 
whole collated with D in his Majesty’s Colo- 
nial Office. To. which are afew Notes and Ob- 

servations. By WILLIAM KINGDOM, Jun. 
“ Oui et non sont bien court a dire; mais avant que 
de la dire, il faut penser | 











on atid will be very shortly published, 
AN HISTORICAL, STATISTICAL, and 
POLITICAL ‘ACCOUNT of the PRINCIPALI- 
TIES of WALLACHIA ati@ MOLDAVIA. To which 
are added, various observations on the political 
situation, and on the Administration of the Ottoman 
Empire. By WILLIAM WILKINSON, Eag, late his 
Britannic. Majesty’s Consul to the aboye mentioned 
Principalities. Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, 
Orme, and Brown, London. < 
An One Volume 4to, price 81. 3s, bds, with Six Portraits 
from original Pictures, 
Mecnouw of the PROTECTOR, OLIVER 
CROMWELL, and his Sons, Richard. and Henry, 








Printed for G. and W. B. Whittaker, 13, Ave Maria- 
lane. 

*,* The Public. are. respectfully informed, that the 
lajanction against this Work has been withdrawn, by 
consent of the parties who obtained it. © 


Southey’s Poetical Works. 

In I4 Vols. fc. 8vo. price 5i. 10s.6d, Boards. 
THE POETICAL WORKS of ROBERT 

SOUTHEY, Esq, Poet Laureate, Member of the 
Royal Spanish Academy, of -the ‘Royal Spanish 
Academy of History, and of the Royal Institute 
of the Netherlands. Containing Roderick, the last 
of the Goths, 2 Vols. 16s.; Curse of Kehama, 2 Vols. 
14s.; Madoc, 2 Vols, 16s.; Thalaba, 2 Vols, 16s.; Joan 
of Arc, 2 Vols. 16s.; Minor Poems, 3 Vols. 18s; Pilgri- 
mage to Waterloo, 106. 6d. and Lay of the Laureate, 4s. 
any of which may be had-separate. Printed for Long- 
man, Hurst, Rees, Orme, and Brown, London. 

Shortly will appear, by the same Author, A TALE 

of PARAGUAY, in 12mo. 


TH REE SERMONS on INFIDELITY, 

preached at St. Mary’s, Shrewsbury, and at Ke- 
nilworth, Warwickshire, in the months of November 
and December, 1619, and January, 1820. By the Rev. 
8S. BUTLER, D. D. F. 8S. A. Prebendary of Lichfield 
and Coventry, Vicar of Kenilworth, and Head-Master of 
the ¢ Royal Free Grammar School at Shrewsbury. 











permission, to Dr. CHARLES TAYLOR, S y to 
the Society of Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce ; to 
whose superintendence the work has been submitted, 
and to whom the Editor has been indebtéd for many 
Valuable Communications, 

“ This book is a proper and almost indispensable com- 
panion for the ‘New System of Domestic Cookery :’ 
it contains a larger quantity of truly valuable Receipts 
than'any book of the same kind ‘ever contained. : There 
are few things which the reader can seek for Domestic 
Use, on which he willnot findsome useful information.” 

Printed for John Murray, Albemarle Street; sold 
also by every other Bookseller in England, Scotland, 
and Ireland, of whom may be had, lately published, 

A NEW SYSTEM of DOMESTIC COOKERY; a 
New Edition, smaft 8vo. 7s, Gi. boards. 

Ninth Edition of Lalla Rook. 
In 8vo, price 14s. 
[ALLA ROOKH, an ORIENTAL RO- 
MANCE. By THOMAS MOORE, Esq. Printed for 
Longmap, Hurst, Rees, Orme, aon even London. 
Also, in 8vo. price 12s. 

ILLUSTRATIONS of the POEM, engraved by Charles 

Heath, from Paintings by R. Westall, R. A. 
A few of each may be had in Quarto. 
In 8vo. price Ibs. bas. 

THE ANNUAL BIOGRAPHY AND OBI- 

TUARY, for 1820. With Silhouette’ Portraits, 
Comprehending Memoirs of Professor Playfair; Mr. 
Watt, Engineer; the Bishop of Peterborough ; Sir Phi- 
lip Francis, Bart.; Dr.‘Wolcot (Peter Pindar) ; Jehn 
Palmer, Esq: ; Mr. Alderman Combe ; Major Scott, 
Admiral’ Six Robert‘Calder; Sir Philip Musgrave, Bt.; 








Of whom may be had, Vols. I. I. and III, for 1817, 
WIS, and 1819, prige gy, eagh. 





ib {printed and gold by W. Eddowes ;, sold 





riginal and other Family Pa- 
pers. By OLIVER CROMWELL, Esq. a Descendant 
of the Family. Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, 
Orme, and Brown, London. Of whom may be had, 
Life of Lord W. Russell, by Lord.J, Russell, 2 vols 1i,ls. 
Life of Lady Russell, 8vo, 12s, bds. 
Coxe’s Memoirs of John, Duke of Marlborough, 3 vols, 
4to. 91. Ds. 
Life of James II. written by himself, 2 yols, 4to. Gi. 6). 
Memoirs of Queen Elizabeth, by Lucy Aikin, 2 vols. 
8vo. 12 5s 
Memoirs of the Life of Col. Hutchinson, 2 vols. H. la, 


Second Edition, in 5 vols. 8vo. price 3l, 13s. 6d, bds. 
ISTORY of the HOUSE of AUSTRIA, 
from the F, dation of the M: , by Ro- 
dolph of Hapsburgh, to the Death of Leopold ce Se- 
cond, 1218 to 1792. By WILLIAM COXE, F.R.3. 
F, A. 8. Archdeacon of Wilts, and Rector of Bemerton. 
Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, and Brown, 
London, Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
Memoirs of John, Duke of Marlborough, 3 v. 4to. 91. 92. 
Memoirs of the Kings of Spain of the House of Bow~ 
bon, 5 vols. 8vo. 31. bds. 
Memoirs of Sir. R. Walpole, 4 vols. 21. 8s. 
An Historical Tour in Monmouthshire, 2 vols. 4to. with 
plates, price 41. 4s. 
Travels in Poland, Russia, Sweden; and Denmark, 5 vols 
8vo. the 5th Edition, 21. 5s. bds. 
In 3 vols. 8vo. price Il. 7s. bds. 
SERMONS on the unerring Doctrine of the 














cleo tig the ether B ksellers in $ vi, by Long- 
man, Hurst, Rees, Orme, and Brown, P: . 
Farter, 


Knotts, Birmingham, Price 2s. 6d. 
tit A cheaper Edition of these Sermons is pub- 
aot ee per dozen, or 25 for 28s, 
5s. bound in red, or 4s. 6d. sewed, 
THE EDINBURGH ALMANACK, or Uni- 
versal Scots and Imperial Register for "920. With 
a & Diagram and Explanation of the Grand Solar Eclipse, 
ber 7th; an i d List of the Peerage of 
Scotland ; with several new Lists, and all the former 
ones carefully corrected. Printed for G. and W. B. 
Whittaker, 1, Ave-Maria-lane, London; and Oliver 
and Boyd, Edinburgh. 








blished Church that Christ Jesus is God and 
Lord: and on the intermediate State of the Soul after 
Death. By the Hon. and Rev, E, J. TURNOUR, A.M. 
formerly of St. Mary Hall, Oxford; Curate, Afternoon 
Preacher, and Lecturer of Hampstead, Middlesex. 
Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, and Brown, 
London. Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 

Sermons on the Union of Truth, Reason, and Reve- 
lation, in the Doctrines of the Established Church. In 
I yol..8vo, price 12s, bds. 

The Wasning Voice, a Sacred Poem, ,in blank verse, 
siverent to Infidel, Writers of Poetry.. In 4to, price 
3s, 6d. 

The Protestant Church alone faithful in reading the 
Word of God. A single Sermon, fn Ato. price 2s. 





Early in February will be published, ‘in 3 Vols. 12mo, 
"THE MYSTERY; or Forty Years Ago; a 
Novel, 


Of chance, or change, O let not man complain, 
Else shall he never, never cease to wail ; 
For from the imperial dome, to where the swain 
Rears the lone cottage in the silent dale, 
All feel the assault of fortune’s fickle gale. 
Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, and Brown, 
London. 





In 2 Vols. 8vo. price “Bis. boards, the fifth edition, of 

FSSAY on the NATURE and PRINCIPLES of 

TASTE. By ARCHIBALD ALISON, LL. B, F. R.S. 
London and. Edinburgh, &c. &c. &c, To this Edition 
are added, Observations on the Origin of the Beauty of 
the human Countenance and Form. 

“ We look this as on the whole the best and 
ork which has yet been produced on 
the subject of Taste and Beauty. The whole of the 
Book is ane nw Se both beautiful and in- 

Seped edema endian’: 
Paternoster-Row ; and A, Constable and Co. Edinburgh. 
Of whom may be: had, by the same Author, SERMONS, 
in 2 Vols, Svo, ll. 4s, Boards. 








In Imo. price 4. bas. theath Baltion Or 
KiNG COAL’S LEVEE; ‘or GEOLOGICAL 

ETIQUETTE, with explanatory Notes; and the 
Council of the Metals. To which is added, Ba- 
salt’s Tour. Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, 
and Brown, London; and J. Upham, Bath. 


Mrs. Opie’s New Tales, Ti ih ag Edition. 
In 4 vols I2mo. 

NEW TALES, by OME. C Contents— 
Mrs, Arlington; or, all is mot oo Sis Sr 
Proper of Marriage, White Lies. Henry. Wood- 
ville. The Young Man of the World. .A Tale of 

Trials. An Odd Tempered Man. The Ruffien Boy; a 
tale founded on fact. The Welcome Home; or,. the 
Ball. . Printed for Longman, Hypst, Orme, and 
Brown, Londen. Of whom may be 


Author, 
1. Father and r, 12mo. 45. 6d. bas. 

2. Tales of Real Life, in 3 vols. 188. bds. 

3. Simple Tales, 4 vols. 12mo. tf. Is. bds. 

4. Temper; or, Domestic Scenes, 3 yols. Il. Is, 

5. Valentine’s Eve. 3 vols. 12mio, Il. Is, 

6. Poems, Foolscap 8vo. 6s, bds. 

Shortly will be published, by the same Author, 
TALFS of the HEART, in3 yols. 
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On the First of February, 1820, will be published, 
A TREATISE on TROLLING, by T. F. 
SALTER, Author of the Angler's Guide. 





Medico Chirurgical Transactions. 

In 8vo. price 7s. 6d. bds. Vol. X: Part 2, of 
‘MEDIco -CHIRURGICAL 'TRANSACTI- 

ONS, published by the Medical and Chirargical 
Printed for Longman, Hurst, 
Rees, Orme, and Brown, London, Of whom may be 
had, Volumes I..to X. Part I. with numerous plates, 
price 81; 15s. 6d. bds. 


Manson's Catalogue for 1820. 
Price Is. (to be returned to Purchasers.) 
A CATALOGUE ‘of starce and curious 
BOOKS, now on Sale at the Prices affixed, by E. 
MANBON, Bookseller, No. 10, Gerrard Street, Soho. 


Fine Arts. 
In the press, and speedily will be published, dedicated 
dane permission to Sir John Fleming Leicester, 


Breer THOUGHTS on the EARLY ‘OB- 
STACLES to the PROGRESS of the FINE 
By WILLIAM 








ARTS in Great Britain and Ireland. 
CARBY. 





Palestine, or the Holy Land. 
On one large pee price 1/. 8s, or neatly mounted on 
ass, with roller, Ll. 15s, 
N HISTORICAL MAP of..PALESTINE, 
or the HOLY LAND, exhibiting a correct and 
masterly Delineation of the peculiar Geographical Fea- 
tures of the Country, and of all Places therein, con- 
nected with Scripture History; interspersed with 
Ninety-six Vignettes, itustrative of the most important 
and interesting Circumstances recorded in the Old and 
New Testaments, introduced Topographically from the 
best Historical and Geographical Authorities. Drawn 
by Mr. Assheton, engraved by Mr. Hall,. Published by 
Samuet Leigh, 18, Strand. 





In the press, in one ‘vol. 12mo. 

A SUMMARY. of RELIGIOUS FAITH p< 

PRACTICE, confirmed by References to the Text 
of Holy Scripture, compared with the Liturgy and Ar- 
‘ticles of the Church 6f England, and iMnstrated by Ex- 
‘tracts from those Works which received the sanction of 
‘Public Authority, from the time of the Reformation to! 
the final Revision of the established Formularies. By 
‘the Rev. E. J. BURROW, A.M. F.R. & L.S. Late Fel- 
‘low of Magdalen Colt. Cambridge. Printed for F. C. 
and J. Rivington, 62, $t. Paul’s Church Yard, and No. 
3, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. Of whom may be had, : 
by the same Atithor, the Fourth Edition of A Letter 
addressed to the Rey. William Marsh, Vicar of St. Pe- 
‘vet's, Colchester, contrasting the Doctrines of the 
Churcli Of Evigiand ‘from the Reformition to the pre- ' 
sent Time, with those Principles which have frequently, 
but impropesly, been denominated Evangelical ; and 
containing some further Remarks on the subject of Tn- 
nocent Amusements, 8yo. 2%. Also, the Second Edi- 
ys of ASecond Letter, on the same Subject. 8vo. 








"THE ECLECTIC REVIEW, Jan. 1, 1820, 
being the First Number of Vol. XIII, New Series, | 
Contents.---1. Pamplilets oh the ‘recent Prosecutions | 
‘for Blusphiémy. 2. Ciceronjs Sex Orationum Fragmen- | 
tainedita. 3, Butlers Account of Religious Formula- | 
ries. 4. Modse’s Essay on the Fall of Man. 5. The 
Sketch “Book of Geoffrey Crayon. 6. Allason’s Pola. 
7, Boothroya’s Family Bible. 8, Essay on Capacity 
and Genius. 9. ‘Clapham on the Pentateuch. 10, Ro- 
bert Hall's Appeal oh the ‘Subject of the ‘Frame-work 
— Pund. 11. Tilt’s Greek Tree. 12,° Valpy’s 
irgil 
Tales and Historic Scenes in Verte. | 15, Sélect Literary 
Information. 16. List of Works recently publistied. 
Published by B. J, Holdsworth, (successor to Josiah 
Conder,) 18, St. Paul's Churchyard. Sold also by 
Fairbairn and Anderson, Edinburgh. 
*, A few complete Scts of the New Series, Vol. 1. 
to XII. may behad as above, price 15s. each Volume. 


Spence’s Anecdotes. 

In one large Volume 8vo, with a Portrait, price 4s. 

ANE ECDOTES, OBSERVATIONS, and 
CHARACTERS ‘of BOOKS and MEN. Collect- 

ed from the Conversation of Mr. Pope, and of other 
eminent Persons of his Time. By the Kev. JOSEPH 
SPENCE.” With an Appendix of blished Letters 
by Pope, Hume, Horace ‘Walpole, &c. Now first print- 
ed from the Original Papers; with a Preface, Notes, 
and. Life of the Author. By SAMUEL WEELER 
SINGER. 

Printed for W. H. Carpenter, Lower Brook Street; 
and Archibald C ble and Co. Edinburgh. 











In the Press, and speedily will be published, in 8vo. 
T ECTURES on the LITERATURE of the 

A Age of ELIZABETH. Delivered at the Surrey 
Institution. By WILLIAM HAZLITT. Printed for 
Stodart and Stuart, 81, Strand ; and Bell and Bradfute, 
Edinburgh. : 

«*» Lately published, by the same author, a view of 
the English Stage, 8vo. 12s. 


Venecuela, * 
In one thick Volume Syo. with a large Map, price lis. 


boards. 

A STATISTICAL, COMMERCIAL, and 

POLITICAL DESCRIPTION of VENEZUELA, 
TRINIDAD, MARGARITA, and TOBAGO; con- 
taining various Anecdotes and Observations, illustrative 
of the past and present State of those interesting 
Countries, from the Freach of M, de LAVAYSSE; 
with an Introduction and Notes, by the Editor, 

Hie patet ingeniis campus: certusque merenti 

Stat favor: ornatur propriis industria donis ! 

“ It appears that M. Lavaysse is one of the few in- 
habitants of the West Indies, who has endeavoured to 
survey that quarter of the world with the eye of a phi- 
lospher.” Monthly Review for December, 1813. 

Printed for G. and W. B. Whittaker, 13, Ave Ma- 
ria Lane. 








In royal 12mo. price 4s. 64. bds, the Second Edition of 
LORENZO; or, Toh TALE of REDEMP- 
TION. By J. ROBY 

“ Why all the souls that are were forfeit once; 

And He, that might the ‘vantage best have took, 

Found out the remedy |” 

Measure for Megsure, Act 2, Scene 3. 

“Printed for.G. and W. B. Whittaker, 13, Ave-Maria- 

lane, ae ow 





New Works, 
Published during the Season of 1819, by HENRY 

COLBURN and Co. Conduit Street, London; and 

. sold also by, Bell and Bradfute, Edinburgh, and John 

Cumming, Dublin. 

EMoiks of the late QUEEN, from au- 

thentic Docaments; by JOHN WATKINS, 
LL.D. Author of the Life of Sheridan, Bi hical 
Dictionary, &c. containing numerous Anecdotes illus- 
trative of the Secret History of the British Court during 
the last Fifty Years. In one large vol. 8vo.. embellish- 
ed with portraits and other plates, lis. Part II. sepa- 
rately to complete sets, 

2. LETTERS from the couRT of TRIPOLY. Pub- 
|| lished fromthe Originals, in the possession of the Fami- | 
ly of the lateRICHARDTULLY, Esq. the British Con- 
sul. The third Edition, in 2 wols. 8yo. embellished with 





|] several coloured plates, 28s. boards. 


3. The POSTHUMOUS WORKS of BENJAMIN | 
FRANKLIN, LL.D. F.RVS., &c. forming the 5th and | 
6th ¥ in 8vo, of the MEMOIRS of his LIBRE 
and W GS. Published frown the Original MSS. by 
his Grandson WILLIAM TEMPLE FRANKLIN, Esq. 
Price 288. “boards. ‘ 

These Two Volumes complete ‘the Memoirs of Dr. 
Franklin; either ‘part maybe tad ‘separately t0 com- 





1S. Common Sense, a Poem. . 14 Hemans’ | plete sets 


4 MEMOIRS of JOHN EVELYN, Esq. the ce- 
brated “Anthor of Sylva, Kt. written ‘by Himself, 
and edited by WILLIAM'BRAY, Esq. ‘F. RS. "Fhe 
Second Edition, in'2 vols. Royal-4to, with engravings by 
the first ‘artists, ‘price 51: ‘Ibs. 6d. boaris. ’ 
5. RECOLLECTIONS of JAPAN, comprising a par- | 
ticular account ofthe Religion, Language, Government, | 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 


Laws, and Manners of the People, with Observations on 
the Geography, Climate, Population, and Productions 
of the Country, by CAPT. GOLOWNIN, author of a 
Narrative of a Three Years Captivity in Japan, to 
which arc prefixed Chronological Details of the Rise, 
Decline, and Renewal of British Commercial Anter- 
course with that country. - I vol. 8vo. 12s. 

6. HORACE WALPOLE's LETTERS to the Rev. 
W. COLE and others, now. first published from the 
Originals. 4to. 11. 7s. 

7. SKETCHES. of the PHILOSOPHY of LIFE, 
by SIRCHARLES MORGAN, M. Di 8vo. 14s, 

8. The HERMIT in LONDON: or, Sketches of Eng- 
lish Manners; forming a Companion to the Hermite de 
La Chaussée @ Antin, 3vols. 18s. 

9. FLORENCE MACARTHY. A national Irish 
Tale. By LADY MORGAN, 5th edition, 4 vols. 285. 
Also new editions of FRANCE, 2 vols. 24s. O'DON- 
NBL, 3 vols. 2)s, 

10, AMERICA and her RESOURCES, or a View 
of the Agri¢ultural, Cominercial, Manufactaring, Finan- 
cial, Political, Literary, Moral and Réligious Capacity 
and Character of the American people; by JOHN 
BRISTED, Fsq. Sounsellor at Law, New York; 1 vol. 
large 8vo. lds. 

1]. NARRATIVE of a RESIDENCE in ALGIERS, 
with Notes and Illustrations, by EDWARD BLA- 
QUIERE, Esq. dtu. plates, 21. 2s. 

12. LETTERS from a Lady of Distinction, addressed 
to the late Duchess of Devonshire, shortly after her 
Marriage. 6s. . 

13. JULIEN DELMOUR, or the New ya; a 
Novel, actually founded on the Events that have occur- 
red in France during the last 30 Years.. By Madame 
DE GENLIS, 4 vols. 24s, 

14. HAROLD :---THE EXILE, 3 vols. 2ls. 

O! What a noble mind was here o’erthrown. 

15, MEMOIRS of LUCIEN BUONAPARTE, drawn 
from his Private Correspondence, and other authentic 
Documents, 2 vols. 8vo. 18s. Ditto, in French. 

16. PRIVATE ANECDOTES of the Court and 
Family of NAPOLEON. BUONAPARTE. by one of 
the Suite of the Empress Maria Louisa, 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
Ditto in Freneh. 

17. TRAVELS.in Egypt, Syria, Cyprus, the Morea, 
Greece, ltaly, dc. &c. in aseries of Letters, interspers- 
ed with numerous personal Anecdotes, by JOHN 
BRAMSDEN, Esq. second edition, 2 vols. 8vo. Li. Is 

I8. NARRATIVE of a VOYAGE to AFRICA, 
comprising au account of the SHIPWRECK of the 
MEDUSA FRIGATE, the Sufferings of the Crew, and 
the various Occurrences on board the Raft, in the 
Desert of Zuara, and at Senegal. By J.B. HENRY 
SAVIGNY, and A. CORREARD, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

19.. MEMOIRS of COUNT DE LAS CASAS, the 
Companion of Napoleon, c icated by Himself, 
second edition, 8vo. Ss. Gd. 

20. The LIFE of SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS, by 
J. NORTHCOTE, Esq. R.A. second edition. 2 vols. 
8vo, plates, il. 1s. 

21. WOMAN; a Poem, by E. S. BARRETT, Esq. 
Autbor of the Herdine.” Third edition, plates, 7s. 6d. 

22. DISCOURSES, on various Subjects, by the 
Rev. SIR JOHN HEAD, Bart. 8vo. 12s, 

23. STR ARTHUR CLARKE’S ESSAY on BATH- 
ING, with Practical Observations on Diseases of the 
Skin, Bilious, Liver Complaints, and Propsy, fourth 
edition, 4s.-fd. 

24. The ART of FRENCH CONVERSATION, with 
an Introduction, by D. BOILEAU, 4s. 6d. neatly 
half bound. , 

2%. The. NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE, and 
Literary Panorama, for the year 1819, complete in 2 
vols. 8vo, price 12s. Gd. each, ill d with Portraii 
and Memoirs of William Wordsworth, Esq. Rev. 
| C. R. Maturin, S. T. Coleridge, Esq., .Lady Caroline 
Lamb, Sir John Pleming Leicester, Madame de 
Geniis, Right Hon. George Canning, Professor Play- 
frit, Francia Jeffrey; Esq. Earl Spencer, and Samuel 
‘Rogers, Esq. 
———————————————— 


London: Printed forthe Proprietors, by ‘W. POPLE, 
67, Chancery ‘Lane: Published every Saturday, by 
. Ww. a. SCRIPPS, at'the Literary Gazette Office, "®, 
* (Exeter Change) Strand, where Communications, (pot 
paid) are requested to be addressed te the Editer, 
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